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PROCTOR ACADEMY 


Proctor Academy opened its new 
school year on September 19 with an en- 
rollment of sixty boys, ten more than last 
year. The school’s summer session of 
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Essex Hall Destroyed 


SSEX HALL in London, headquarters of British 
Unitarianism, was destroyed by enemy action 
a few weeks ago, as Mr. Lee’s “Letter from 


London” reports in this issue. The sympathy of all 
American Unitarians goes out to our colleagues in 
liberal religion in Great Britain. 

“Everyone regards it as a point of duty to be 
present at service no matter what happens,” writes 
Mr. Lee, who ministers to a Unitarian church over 
which flying bombs hurtle from their Continental 
bases. We in the States and in Canada honor more 
than a few editorial sentences can indicate the moral 
power and spiritual maturity of that understatement. 
The salt of Theophilus Lindsey, who founded British 
Unitarianism, flavors Mr. Lee’s report. They will go 
on “no matter what happens.” 

There is strength and promise in such a congrega- 
tion and such a movement. - We think an equal valor 
would arise in the hearts of Unitarians in San Diego 
or Laconia if the testing came, but the fact remains 
that it has not happened so. For our fellow Unitarians 
within the orbit of the Nazis’ T.N.T. we hold a deep 
affection and respect. The postwar status of the 
liberal faith is safe indeed with such believers in the 
pulpit and the pew. 


Election Sermons---A Great Tradition 


ITH Senator Harold H. Burton, Mrs. Marie 
\\ Talbot, Bishop Lewis O. Hartman, Miss 
Thelma M. Dale and Sergeant Alex Karanikas 
contributing to a series on the church and the elections, 
we have had occasion to renew our study of the 
Congregational tradition of political preaching and 
writing in America. It is a glorious tradition and one 
that undergirds our present way of liberty and 
conscience as a free church. Some of the “election 
sermons” of Mayhew, Chauncey and Howard during 
the turbulent years of 1750-76 could add fuel to the 
fire of our modern preachers on these October Sundays 
before November 7. 

The election sermon originated in 1633. Mr. John 
Thorton reminds us, in his Pulpit of the American 
Revolution, that “the annual ‘Election Sermon’ con- 
tinued down through the generations from century to 
century and bears witness that our fathers recognized 
Christian morality as the only basis of good laws. . 
The Fathers of the Republic did not divorce politics 
and religion but they denounced their separation as 
ungodly.” 

New England not only had election sermons in 
which political conviction merged with religious 
doctrine, but produced clergy and laity dedicated to 
_ swift and decisive action for the cause of liberty. 
ts The colonies sent preachers and soldiers, aid and 


comfort to Cromwell in 1640, gave asylum to his 
leaders when they were forced to flee England, 
reaffirmed the principles 6f liberty in the English 
Revolution of 1688, and so prepared themselves for 
the third Revolution of 1776 in America. 

The flexible steel of a Toledo blade was in many 
an election sermon, the powder for many a flintlock. 
No confusion existed about the propriety of politics 
in the pulpit when colonial freemen filled the pews. 
This is well to remember in an election year. 


Morel Bankruptcy in Grand Rapids 

ACIAL discrimination is a purely outdoor sport, 
R according to a Justice Court jury in Grand 

Rapids, Michigan. In a fantastic travesty of 
democracy and common-sense logic these Michigan 
citizens proved to all America (through Associated 
Press releases) the bankruptcy of their moral reserves. 
Mr. Harvey Clark had refused a sixteen-year-old 
Negro member of our Unitarian Workcamp at Kent 
City access to the beach of his resort spot. The other 
workcampers insisted on legal action, and under 
Rey. Robert Zoerheide’s direction as camp _ leader, 
pursued Mr. Clark from court to court under a 
Michigan statute that forbids racial discrimination in 
business establishments. The jury decided the law 
did not mean outdoor enterprises. Just what racial 
bigotry has to do with indoor versus outdoor business 
activities was not made clear. 

Our churches should be proud of the young people, 
who won many gains, among them a skill in tracking 
down a social issue and learning what to do first and 
what comes next. They generated a great deal of 
sober thinking in a large section of Michigan on the 
part of citizens long asleep to racial issues who saw 
young people attack a social evil with intelligence 
and deep feeling. We predict the law will be changed and 
straightened and it will be due to a courageous and 
intelligent group of Unitarian workcampers. Spiritual 
health is often a matter of taking the initiative. 


To the Maguis, Our Greetings 

VERY friend and supporter of the Unitarian 
K Service Committee will rejoice at the stirring 

news that Mr. Noel H. Field has returned to 
Marseilles from Geneva, brought through German 
lines by heroic members of the Maquis, the French 
partisan organization. He has been authorized to 
restore a full program of medical and other relief 
activities for French citizens and refugees now in 
Southern France. Every reader is urged to turn to 
the Service Committee’s report in this issue, “Service 
at Home and Abroad.” : 
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The Churchman Js .a Voter 


Four writers discuss issues of major concern to religious liberals this November 


The Hon. Harold H. Burton’s article; “Citizenship This 
Year,” and “Election Day—A Challenge,” by Mrs. Elizabeth 
H. Frederick, opened a series of articles for liberal church- 
men on the forthcoming national elections. These state- 
ments from various viewpoints are for use by individual 
readers and for study and discussion in the various organiza- 
tions in our local churches. 


WHAT IS THE P.A.C. ? 


. By MARIE G. TALBOT 


Indiana State Education Committee, C.1.0. 
Member of Unitarian Church, Hobart, Indiana 


INE years ago, three letters hit the headlines: 
| \ C.1.0., Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
This signified the birth of a powerful peoples’ 
movement. Last year three more letters made the 
headlines: P.A.C., Political Action Committee. The 
new phenomenon indicated the practical direction and 
method of accomplishment of this new and _ virile 
section of the labor movement. Its developmental 
history in America was clearly indicated a century 
and a half ago when organized labor was the most 
active force that pressured public education into being. 
The P.A.C. is the natural outgrowth of the pressure 
method the organized laboring man has long practiced. 
Since its inception, the P.A.C. has been conceived 
by its leaders as “labor’s political arm” to win the 
war and a lasting peace. “It is also looking beyond 
1944 and planning a permanent political organization 
of labor,” according to Mr. Philip Murray, President 
of the C.I.O. A third party now, it was foreseen, 
would be a blow to national unity and would serve 
only to divide labor and other progressive forces. 
Mr. Murray further planned that “labor unity on the 
political front will not only mobilize millions of 
organized workers and their families, but will stimu- 
late and rally broad non-labor groups as well.” There- 
fore a program was set up that would serve the needs 
of the whole nation. 

Certain issues have become clear to this militant 
and determined organization of the people. Enemies 
must be distinguished from friends. “Free enterprise,” 
the slogan of the N.A.M., is now recognized by the 
C.I.O. as a diversion; like “states’ rights,” it is not 
really an issue, but the program behind the slogan is 
an issue. This program proposes that the American 
government surrender all responsibility for the 
functioning of our economy, a function it has begun 
to accept in large measure only in the last decade. 
The people, partially represented by C.I.O.-P.A.C., 
will no longer countenance an economy of scarcity. 

No longer must milk be dumped and coffee burned 
while thousands are unemployed, many move out of 
dustbowl areas, sleep under viaducts, and while chil- 
dren grow up undernourished. No longer must this 
anomaly exist in an era of higher wages, shorter 
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working hours and greatly increased profits. It does 
not make sense to the common man that he should 
work—or be idle through no fault of his own—all his 
mature years and yet achieve no security for himself 
and his family, all when a more equitable world is 
within his grasp. Men are no longer content to wait 
for “pie in the sky when you die,” and they distrust 
the peddlers of such doctrines as unholy and designing 
allies in all countries who now contrive to hold the 
world’s goods from them by clever manipulation. 

This rebellion applies to men of Russia who are 
beginning to reap the rewards of social planning, to 
men of India, of China, of the Balkans, to that great 
majority, the men of color, who are simply not going 
to endure exploitation any more from any group. 
They begin to see the pattern of the devices set up by 
hate-filled, cynical Fascist governments and_ their 
cohorts in all countries for keeping men apart— that 
of splitting white from colored peoples, Protestants 
from Catholics, Jews from Gentiles, farm workers 
from industrial workers, capital from labor; they begin 
to see through ihat clever Fascist weapon, fear of 
Communism, as having been invented to cover the 
enemies’ real fear of what the Russian peoples have 
so stubbornly and successfully fought for, control of 
their nation’s goods in the hands of the common man. 

The new era of international trust and co-opera- 
tion, brought to fruition when the enemy’s fears 
betrayed him, was made possible by the agreements 
of the United Nations at Moscow, Cairo and Teheran, 
and now at Dumbarton Oaks. If the fellow feeling 
of the common man for his brother all over the world 
is not new, his uniting with all common men to make 
concrete plans for obtaining a better world order for 
all is new, and a fresh wind blows over the face of the 
earth! 

As one looks at the issues presented by the P.A.C., 
not one seems out of harmony with the principles of 
any church that poses as progressive. Certainly the 
church wants fair taxation, expanded social security, 
a guaranteed annual income that will insure decent 
living standards, anti-discrimination legislation, full 
employment, and social planning that will be world- 
wide in scope. That is why Mr. Sidney Hillman, 
President of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, has felt moved to appeal to all denominations 
to enter into the campaign to get out the vote, to 
help “create conditions that make for security and 
justice; to guarantee an international organization that 
shall prevent future wars.” He believes that to ~ 
secure these things, all progressive forces must work 
together for the re-election of Mr. Roosevelt and for 
a progressive Congress. 

The Unitarian church, while it is made up largely 
of “intellectuals,” is peculiarly fitted to help carry the 
banner for “the people” since it is by confession 
pragmatic and believes, like the working man, not in 


_ living to await rewards in death but in living for life, 
a better life for all, realized by facing living realities. 
It is regrettable that the church has not taken 
the leadership in this great people’s movement. Let 
the Unitarian church avoid an escapist philosophy and 
not become the intellectual, do-nothing betrayer of the 
social changes that are upon us; let it face this chal- 
lenge and invitation from the great brotherhood of the 
labor movement, come out of its self-sufficient ivory 
tower, meet on common ground with the great mass 
of American workers, and make a wholesome, sincere 
and realistic contribution to our country’s progress by 
joining forces with all other liberal elements for making 
heaven more nearly realizable here and now. 

The question may arise among church members, 
“Is the C.I.O. dangerous?” The answer is “Yes—to 
Fascism.” For our interests, we need fear only when 
democracy is not working. The C.I.0.-P.A.C. is 
democracy in action! It is to be hoped that by now 
becoming “respectable” the C.I.O. will not too soon 
become conservative. 


COMBAT ZONES FOR FREEDOM 


By ALEX KARANIKAS 
Sergeant, United States Army 


S a soldier with Unitarian religious convictions 
A I earnestly hope for a decisive victory that shall 
remove all the social and political obstacles to 
the fullest unfolding of my democratic principles. 
But since warfare is but world politics practiced with 
intense violence, I realize that this desire cannot be 
fulfilled on the battlefield alone. The church, home, 
school, shop—yes, and a presidential election—all these 
and more are combat zones in the everlasting struggle 
for human freedom. 

Every American, no matter at what remote part 
of the world he may be stationed, will feel the impact 
of the November decision. Viewing the campaign and 
its results from a distance of many perilous miles, these 
future veterans will judge clearly, and of necessity 
severely, the conduct of the two major parties in this 
year of an even greater decision than that between 
Dewey and Roosevelt—that of complete defeat of 
Germany and Japan by the United Nations. 

Most soldiers will deem that party worthy and 
honorable in accordance with its adherence to a 
domestic and world policy guaranteeing a future of 
peace, freedom and prosperity among all peoples; 
’ despite all personal reasons for which we want to win 
(like returning home), these great political, social 
and economic goals are the deep, abiding cause for 
our sacrifice. Our work and blood and tears can be 
made fruitless by leadership that has interests other 
than those for which we are presently fighting. 

_ What can those other interests be? Who would 
dare the attempt to steal from the American people 
the kind of postwar society for which they will have 
paid so high a price in life and treasure? These ques- 
tions would seem absurd had we not lived through a 
decade of the Fascist spirit, had we not seen the rise 
of Hitler and its consequences: the destruction of 
nations and the degradation and slaughter of mankind. 
~ Whoever doubts that such a spirit can corrupt 


America also need only remember with shame the 
recent racial trouble in Philadelphia. What, then, 
can those other interests be? 

In brief, they are the interests of extreme, desperate 
conservatism that were secretly and sometimes openly 
in league with Hitler and the Japanese to build a 
Fascist world, that helped destroy Republican Spain, 
that conspired to accomplish the Munich Agreement, 
that opened France and other countries to Nazi 
conquest, that even now, in the hour of democratic 
triumph, do not admit defeat, but plan for another and 
greater attempt through World War III to destroy 
freedom and enslave the people. Our next president 
will have to contend with this nascent conspiracy. 
He will not be able to remain noncommittal about it 
or avoid it. He must face it—succumb to it, or 
militantly seek its disclosure and its death. 

Surely no Unitarian, when this bitter war is won, 
wants to see the same cycle of Hitlerism in some other 
form move again on its terrible course of tyranny, 
pillage and murder. We have a chance in this election 
to harden the backbone of our republic by electing men 
and women, regardless of party, who will consciously 
do battle with all the forces of resurgent reaction, who 
will not only preserve what freedom we have in 
America, but will also help maintain it for the world. 
Should we choose men strictly on the basis of our own 
party rather than on the broad, intelligent outlook of 
the men themselves, we trifle with the danger of getting 
shysters when we could have had leaders. No one 
party has a monopoly of the good or the bad. What 
“bad” party could win a vote of confidence from the 
American people? 

As the war moves forward from one Allied victory 
to another, we approach one of the great climactic 
moments in history, when the armed peoples of the 
world shall stand victor over a fallen tyrant. We need 
a president and a Congress—a whole government— 
capable of standing together with Britain, Russia, 
China, and the other victorious peoples. The concord 
of Teheran binding the Allies to joint effort m war 
and reconstruction must not become a casualty of the 
partisan election campaign in the United States. 
We have all learned to die together; surely we can also 
learn to, live. 

Voting by absentee ballot from Alaska I shall 
select that candidate for president in whom I have the 
most confidence regarding his ability to execute a 
strong policy in behalf of a free peoples’ world. 
My mood and that of millions of other soldiers has 
gained in grimness through discipline and hardship. 
We demand a national stewardship in years to come 
that will save our younger brothers and children from 
the pains we have suffered in the present conflict. 
Since war is but politics we demand that our politicians 
learn how to settle problems by means more sensible 
and less expensive than war. 

The only possible path toward this end is the 
program of world postwar co-operation outlined and 
agreed upon at the Teheran Conference. I shall vote 
for that candidate who I believe will be best equipped 
to struggle for fulfillment of that great Christian 
promise. 
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THE MINORITIES ARE VOTING 


By THELMA M. DALE 
Acting Secretary, National Negro Congress 


UR nation faces a crucial election in November, 
() the outcome of which will determine not only 

the prosecution of the war but the actual fruits 
of victory. The events of the past few months, 
coupled with the imminence of Allied victory, have 
opened two distinct paths to us. One is international 
co-operation to the end of an enduring peace, and the 
realization of economic security and fuller democracy 
for all the peoples of the world. The second path is 
a return to so-called “normalcy,” which would mean 
imperialist conquest, disorder, and would open the 
door to chaos on the home front—a prelude to future 
wars. When Americans cast their votes in November, 
these will be the basic and fundamental issues on which 
they will decide. ” 

Of the minorities who will vote in the coming 
elections, the most significant will be the two to three 
million Negroes. Because the Negroes’ stake in the 
postwar world is so great, their vote will more nearly 
approximate a bloc vote. This important vote is con- 
centrated in nine strategic states: New York, ‘New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Missouri, Indiana, 
Michigan and Kentucky. These states control 217 
of the necessary 225 electoral votes required to elect 
a president. Since Negroes hold the balance of power 
in these states, both major political parties are making 
a tremendous bid to “swing” the Negro vote. 

Even a casual analysis of the recent major political 
party conventions reveals that the leaders of both 
were extremely conscious not only of the size and 
character of the Negro vote, but also of the fact that 
today the Negro vote is not up for sale to the highest 
bidder; it can be won only on issues. The militant 
and progressive organizations of Negroes have raised 


the political consciousness of their members to an_ 


unprecedented level. 

Convening immediately prior to the National 
Republican Convention, the Negro Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association, representing 90 per cent of the 


Negro press of the country, adopted a political resolu-' 


tion quite similar in content to the Declaration by 


The Negro vote is 
not up for sale to the 
highest bidder. . .” 
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Negro Voters issued by the leaders of twenty-five 
national Negro organizations. The essence of the 
position of Negro people in the elections expressed by 
the two groups can be generally stated in the terms 
employed in the joint declaration of the twenty-five 
organizational leaders: ~ 


Political parties and candidates that seek votes of Negroes 
must be committed to the wholehearted prosecution of the 
war to total victory, must agree to the elimination of the poll 
tax by act of Congress, the passage of anti-lynch legislation, 
the unsegregated integration of Negroes into the armed forces, 
the establishment of a permanent federal committee on fair 
employment practices, and a foreign policy of international 
co-operation that promotes economic and _ political pais 
for all people. 


Clearly attempting to meet these demands, the 
Republican Party for the first time in history carried 
four planks in its platform directed specifically to the 
problems affecting Negroes. The Democratic Con- 
vention, over the protests of the white supremacist 
southern bloc, adopted a racial equality plank in its 
platform as follows: 


We believe that racial and religious minorities have the 
right to live, develop, and vote, equally with all citizens, and 
share the rights that are guaranteed by our Constitution. 
Congress should exert its full constitutional powers to protect 
those rights. 


Most of the Negro press, and Negro organizations, 
were quick to recognize the demagogic nature of the 
Republican platform, and to contrast it with the 
record of the party in Congress, as well as with the 
record of the party standard-bearer, Mr. Dewey, in 
dealing with minorities in his state. 

The Democratic Party Convention came in for its 
share of criticism for shelving the Vice-President 
against the obvious demands for his renomination and 
for failure to enunciate more specific action to eliminate 
the grievances of the Negro people. 

A few Negro leaders castigated both party conven- 
tions, and declared that Negro voters were faced with 
little choice. They urged Negroes to vote in Novem- 
ber, and to vote on the basis of the records of the 
candidates. Adherence to such a position would 
doubtless give the President a strong advantage over 
Mr. Dewey. 

At this writing, of the “big three” Negro news- 
papers, the Pittsburgh Courier, the Chicago Defender — 
and the Afro-American, only the Defender is registered 
in the F.D.R. column. The other two, although 
professing a nonpartisan stand, actually lean toward 
Mr. Dewey on the specious ground that supporting 
a Republican Congress will break the stronghold of 
poll-tax Southern Democrats in Congress. Of the 
major Negro organizations, only the National Negro 
Congress has to date taken a positive stand of full 
support for the re-election of Mr. Roosevelt. 

This, then, is the picture of the trend of the Negro 
vote at the present time. There will be important 
factors that will finally determine the direction of this 
vote on November 7: first, the degree of local and 
community work to get every potential Negro voter 


registered (campaigns are now under way in major 
cities throughout the country to guarantee a full 
mobilization); second, the fact that this enlightened 
mass of voters will undoubtedly choose its candidates 
on the basis of specific isswes confronting them, as 
previously quoted from the Declaration by Negro 
Voters. 

By far the greatest common denominator for the 
Negro people is the elimination of segregation and 
discrimination in the armed forces. In their platform 
the Republicans have promised further investigation. 
The Negro people are not satisfied with investigations; 
they want action. The President has recently issued, 
through the War Department, an order banning 
segregation in all Army post facilities—theatres, post 
‘ exchanges, transportation, etc. Undoubtedly this step 
will hearten Negroes, but it must be enforced and 
extended to apply to every branch of the armed 
services. 

Negro voters will likewise demand a permanent 
federal organization to guarantee the continuation of 
fair employment practices, now and in the postwar 
period. 

Like all other Americans, Negroes will want to see 
a workable blueprint for orderly postwar reconversion, 
a stable economy with full employment, and a more 
complete democracy in America. 

It is evident that Negro people face the 1944 
elections confident of a new day, based upon their 
efforts and their sacrifices in the present world con- 
flagration—a new day they shall help to create by the 
intelligent use of their ballots. 


FROM PLATFORMS TO RECORDS 


By LEWIS 0. HARTMAN 
Bishop of the Boston Area, Methodist Church 


HE most appropriate word with which, at this 
writing, to characterize the present political 
campaign is—‘drab.” The candidates seem to 
be sparring for time and position. The “platforms” 
have been announced, it is true, but the public, 
through long experience, has become wary of sonorous 
statements that are intended merely as vote-getters. 
Platforms and their planks are too often forgotten as 
soon as the election is over. Nor, up to this time, 
is there much in the cautiously prepared utterances 
of the would-be presidents and their followers to 
challenge the American electorate. Doubtless during 
the coming weeks things will be speeded up and the 
campaigners will get down to personalities and 
possibly to issues. 

Meanwhile, it behooves the honest voter to look 
away from platforms to party records. What does 
history say about the policies and accomplishments 
of the two major parties? 

After the distinguished administration of Woodrow 
Wilson came the all-time low of the Harding regime 
with its clarion call to “normalcy.” Then followed 
the “safe and sane” Coolidge administration, colorless 
from the angle of social vision. Came Hoover next. 
_ Here was a man of integrity with a good record for 


humanitarianism. But he lacked in large measure 
insight and foresight, and allowed the reins of govern- 
ment to get out of hand. 

We have now had twelve years of Mr. Roosevelt 
—stormy years. He has shown himself to be an astute 
politician and an able diplomat in foreign affairs. 
His domestic policies, however, have been under the 
heaviest fire experienced by any president in the 
history of America. In Roosevelt’s effort to conserve 
his power and to promote the welfare of his party, 
he has several times been in bad company. He had a 
chance to take leadership against the liquor evil but 
failed utterly to measure up to the opportunity. He is 
an extravagant spender, though in all justice this 
fault must be judged in the light of the critical situa- 
tion he inherited from his predecessor. His enemies 
are warning us in season and out that he is about to 
become a dictator—a second Hitler. The criticism is 
hardly worth answering. It is either a political bogey 
employed to scare the electorate or a revelation of 
intellectual nakedness. But, after all is said and done, 
Mr. Roosevelt has shown more social vision imple- 
mented by actual deeds than any president since 
Lincoln. In the last analysis, notwithstanding his 
sometimes questionable political maneuvers, he has 
always been on the side of humanity. Right here is 
his strength. 

During Mr. Roosevelt’s twelve years, the Repub- 
licans have been going to sea in a boat of lead. They 
have sought to win on two counts—both negative. 
It has been “anything to beat Roosevelt,” and the 
severest kind of criticism of the acts of his administra- 
tion. That was all. There was little, if anything, 
really positive and constructive offered to justify the 
Republicans’ claim to leadership. But the young 
Republicans began to see the light. These gadflies 
served to sting the reactionaries of the party into a 
semblance of interest in progressive measures. 

Mr. Dewey was nominated—a man with an excel- 
lent record as the foe of crime. He pursued a careful 
policy of silence and was largely noncommittal until 
after the Republican National Convention in July. 
He is clean and clear-cut—a perfect gentleman. But 
he is cautious—very cautious. He is registering 
interest in the cause of better living-together and is 
by no means an isolationist. His progressiveness,, 
however, seems to some extent to be the result of the 
pressure of public opinion, which today as never before 
in the history of the country is demanding genuine 
social advance. 

The campaign is on. Wise men will keep their 
eyes and ears open. They will weigh carefully the 
conduct of the candidates and their promises. Neither 
of the two major candidates is a demagogue in the 
strict sense of the word—that is, an unscrupulous 
leader of the rabble. But each is in danger of in- 
dulging in petty personalities and in unjust criticism 
of his opponent. The candidates will be tempted to 
“play to the galleries” and to stir up the emotions and 
prejudices of their audiences. James Fenimore Cooper 
said long ago: 

There is a large class of political men in this country, who, 
while they scarcely merit the opprobrium of being termed 
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demagogues, are not properly exempt from the imputation of 
falling into some of their most dangerous vices. These are 
they, whose habits, and tastes, and better opinions, indeed, 
are all at. variance with vulgar errors and vulgar practices, 
but, who imagine it a necessary evil in a democracy to defer 
to prejudices, and ignorance, and even to popular jealousies 
and popular injustice, that a safe direction may be given to 
the public mind. Such men deceive themselves, in the first 
place, as to their own motives, which are rather their private 
advancement than the public good, and, admitting the motives 
to be pure, they err greatly both in their mode of construing 
the system under which they live, and in the general principles 
of correcting evil and of producing good. As the greatest 
enemy of truth is falsehood, so is the most potent master of 
falsehood, truth. 


Realistic politicians are too much given to the accept- 
ance of the view of Machiavelli, who said: 


You do not know the unfathomable cowardice of humanity 
... servile in the face of force, pitiless in the face of weakness, 
implacable before blunders, indulgent before crimes . .. and 
patient to the point of martyrdom before all the violences of 
bold despotism. .. . 

One of the great secrets of the day is to know how to take 
possession of popular prejudices and passions, in such a way 
as to introduce a confusion of principles which makes im- 
possible all understanding between those who speak the same 
language and have the same interests... . 


There is another view of humanity which believes 
in its essential divinity. What a thrill it would give 
the electorate if some candidate would come out with 
the unvarnished truth and espouse his causes with full 
courage and determination! The new world revolution 
is here. 

Of supreme importance is the problem of peace and 
a decent world. Up to this moment, both parties are 
handling the issue gingerly. They desire to hold the 
southern vote, the Negro vote, the labor vote, the 
Catholic vote, the Protestant vote, the progressive 
vote and the reactionary vote. The result of this 
effort to please all men is an array of all but meaning- 
less generalities. Wise citizens are becoming im- 
patient with this blowing hot and cold in one breath. 
A good textbook on the general subject of the postwar 
world for the presidential candidates to ponder is 
Mr. Sumner Welles’ The Time for Decision. Let them 
study it carefully and then courageously speak out 
for a world of real brotherhood no matter what the 
cost. 

There is the race question. All discrimination. is 
wrong. Why not say so, and also cry, “full rights for 
the Negro everywhere”? Why not come out whole- 
heartedly for industrial justice and full opportunity 
for labor? In foreign policy, why not tell the truth 
about Spain and roundly condemn our dillydallying 
policy with respect to those Spaniards who fought for 
freedom just as did our Revolutionary ancestors, but 
who were beaten by the forces of reaction? Why not 
recognize frankly the achievements of Russia and 
advocate full and honest co-operation with her? 
On these and numerous other “ticklish” issues, clear- 
cut pronouncements and downright promises might 
meet with an unexpectedly favorable response from 
the voters. 

In a democracy, no one ought to presume to tell 
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another how to vote. Marshal the arguments, use 
persuasion, but respect the judgment of the individual. 
There is, however, an acid test that can be applied to 
all political policies and promises. Are they first of 
all on the side of persons or of things? Are they con- 
cerned primarily with human welfare or ‘with the 
preservation of property interests? This standard of 
measurement—to change the figure—is in the hands 
of the electorate this fall. Let it be applied without 
fear or favor to each of the parties and all of the 
candidates. 


The Register Recommends: 
- RADIO 


Pursuit of Learning, N.B.C., Sundays 11:30 a.m. 
E.W.T. A mature program at present devoted 
to urgent problems of American education. 
A concrete, progressive and well-written program. 
(Letters to N.B.C. should be sent recommending 
another hour not conflicting with church services.) 


PAMPHLETS 


Shall We Halt in This Land Today? The Ware 
Lecture for 1944. By Max Lerner. Boston: 
American Unitarian Association. Available for 
free distribution in quantity from 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts. 


“Handbook on Postwar Reconstruction,” The Journal 
of Liberal Religion, summer issue. Copies available 
at 301 North Mayfield Avenue, Chicago 44, 
Illinois; 25c each, 20c in quantities of ten or more. 


BOOKS 


A Faith to Free the People. By Cedric Belfrage. New 
York: Dryden Press, Inc. The story of Rev. 
Claude Williams and the Peoples’ Institute of 
Applied Religion. This re-edited and expanded 
version of South of God will stir the conscience and 
mind of all Unitarians. An ideal volume for a book 
review sermon. 


MOVIES 


The Seventh Cross (M.G.M.) with Spencer Tracy. 
Based on the novel by Anna Seghers. A magnifi- 
cent film that may prove to be the greatest anti- 
Fascist drama to be produced in Hollywood. 
A restrained, eloquent portrayal of human decency 
and good will at work underground in a Germany 
controlled by Fascism. 


S. H. F. 


ESSEX HALL LECTURE 

Copies of Idealism against Religion have arrived from 
England at the Beacon Press Bookshop. This pamphlet 
by Professor John Macmurray is the Essex Hall Lecture 
for 1944, published by the Lindsey Press. A _ limited 
number of copies only is available, at 25c each. Orders 
should be sent immediately to the Bracon Press Boox- 
sHop, 25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts. 
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L THE CHURCH SCHOOL 


By ERNEST W. KUEBLER 


This is the first of three articles on Unitarian 
religious education in the local church. In November 
the adult program will be discussed and in December 
the series will conclude with “Criteria for Young 
People’s Work.” Tue Eprror 


dependent upon the support of a free religion 

as a free religion is dependent upon democ- 
racy.’ Several competent authorities in the United 
States indicate in their reports that less than half 
the children and young people from five to seven- 
teen years of age are receiving systematic instruction 
in either Catholic, Jewish or Protestant religion. This 
bald fact leads thoughtful civic leaders, and especially 
religiously minded individuals, to raise the question 
whether purely secular ethics will stand the strain of 
the moral demands of our complicated modern life 
when these children are in positions of responsibility. 
Especially is there concern that the democratic citizen- 
ship be reinforced by an ever heightened sense of the 
worth of religion. Unless our democratic ways are 
inspired by devotion to values that are primarily 
religious they will constantly be competing with the 
ideals of a “new order” which arise out of each new 
totalitarian crisis. 

There are certain vital experiences in the normal 
life of a child and of youth that only the church is 
able to give. Ministers and professional directors 
of religious education are not alone in this opinion; 
in statements of our “fighting men and women” we 
find the following beliefs concerning the function of 
the church. 


| Dee as a way .of life is just as 


Four Functions of the Church School 


1. The church school must place an emphasis upon 
actual living as the core of religion. Whatever may be 
the individual’s verbal declaration, the church must 
help him see that his religion is that to which he gives 
his true devotion and that on which he depends and 
places his final trust. 

2. The church school can initiate our children in 
the specific religious traditions of our faith. The forms 
of worship, the language and symbols of religion should 
become as meaningful to the growing individual as are 
those of the arts and sciences. Religion does not grow 
in the cloistered walls. Our historic past and the 
recognition of the unity that binds together our com- 
munity of believers will be anchors to hold the indi- 
vidual as he enters the deep waters of group conflict. 
He needs this help until he has developed his own faith 
and has learned his own way of life. 


8. Membership in a society or church in which there: 


is sustaining fellowship, in which both the immature 
and mature have status and responsibility, must be 
made a significant experience. Here one is expected 


to take an active part with others who hold religious 
values as important. Here aspirations are heightened 
by sharing and self-examination, through commitment 
to a program of action. 

4. The church program of religious education in the 
home can show parents that the home is more often 
the threshold of religion than is the church. It is in 
homes that children get lasting impressions of the true 
nature of religion. In these earliest years of living 
together in the family, the child must find persons 
who have broad sympathy, great affection and mutual 
respect, and who recognize such attitudes and convic- 
tions as a part of religious living. 

If the Unitarian church is to give its children and 
youth an opportunity to have vital experiences in 
religion, the religious education program will need to 
be evaluated anew each year. 

It is suggested that our religious education com- 
mittees review the program now offered in their 
churches by applying the criteria of the use to which 
religious education is to be put in the life of an indi- 
vidual. Vital religious instruction is that which makes 
education a fearless exploration and evaluation of the 
daily experiences of life. The first concern of the 
church is not with a textbook or with anything a 
printed page can present. Its concern is instead with 
the growing experience in and through the living social 
reactions of its youth. For example, if we can provide 
conditions in which love is experienced and practiced, 
then, with the help of intellectual analysis and formed 
habits, there will develop a faith that illumines the 
mystery of life. Of course, there is also an important 
place in the religious education program for taking our 
youth back into the traditions of our group, and for 
a study of the ancient sources such as the Bible. 
The understanding and re-evaluation of these tradi- 
tional sources of religion can widen and enrich the 
child’s present experience, provided the teacher has 
imagination enough to reinterpret these sources in 
terms of the child’s ability to understand them and 
make them contribute to present-day situations. Many 
people in our fellowship believe the vitality of religious 
experience is not realized by turning away from the 
problems of human life; it.is only as dividuals and 
groups are engaged in programs of action and worthy 
enterprises that the “brotherhood of man and the will 
of God” will be achieved. 


Our Church Schools Report 


Let us look at the church schools for which reports 
have been submitted to the officers of the Division of 
Education of the American Unitarian Association. One 
hundred and seventeen church schools and six junior 
churches indicate that the average enrollment is 
fifty-three, with the average attendance being about 
fifteen less than the total number of children enrolled. 
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In more than ninety of the churches there is a well 
established and functioning religious education com- 
mittee which outlines the program and determines the 
policy of the educational work. The majority of the 
churches exercise their independent right in selecting 
the materials used in the class session. Approximately 
half of the schools report a preference for the new 
Beacon Press materials. A scattering of other churches 
indicate that some of the materials recommended by 
the division are used along with the publications of 
secular and denominational publishing houses. Par- 
ents’ meetings, mothers’ clubs and parent study groups 
are definitely more numerous this year than in past 
years. Although progress in organizing such educa- 
tional groups of parents is marked as compared with 
other years, it is even now unlikely that one will find 
more than one out of four of our churches having them. 

Junior choirs are functioning regularly in forty-four 
churches and more than half of the churches reporting 
indicate attractive worship centers for children and 
young people as standard equipment in religious 
education. Fifty-eight of the schools are definitely 
included in the church budget, with the monies re- 
ceived from the children being contributed in varying 
proportions to the expenses of the church and phil- 
anthropic organizations. Fifty-nine church schools 
contributed directly to the work of the Unitarian 
Service Committee. In the interests of making the 
teachers’ work easier and more effective, seventy-nine 
churches have held regular teachers’ meetings during 
the year. It is obvious that the securing of competent, 
loyal and devoted leadership for our educational work 
remains the most difficult problem in the local parish. 


Suggestions for Strengthening the 


Organized Program of Religious Education 


1. The minister must assume his rightful place as 
the parish leader of religious education. While his 
specific functioning depends upon the man and the 
local parish, there are several “musts” for him: (a) 
Attend all religious education committee meetings and 
teachers’ meetings in order to assist in giving spiritual 
direction to the work. (6) Supervise the selection of 
curriculum materials. (c) Supervise the worship pro- 
grams the children of the parish attend and lead this 
service as often as possible—a minimum would be once 
a month. (d) Preach at least two sermons a year on 
religious education and develop Family Sunday themes 
when the families as groups are urged to attend church. 
(e) Make certain that the young people have class 
instruction under his own leadership on the meaning 
of church membership. (f) Make personal visits to 
the younger members of the parish, especially the 
children, in order that he may be their minister in 
the true sense. 


2. The adult congregation must know about the 
religious education program and support it intelligently: 
(a) The religious education committee should be a 
standing committee of the parish. (b) The religious 
education program should be adequately financed from 
the regular church budget. It is suggested that a 
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minimum of three dollars per year per child be allo- 
cated for general expense, exclusive of salaries. (c) 
A printed announcement or prospectus of the educa- 
tional work should be given all church members and 
especially the parents. (d) Each member of the parish 
should be shown how he can discharge his obligation to 
the children and young people of the parish by doing 
some volunteer work, or by offering his support when 
the work requires it. Our work for children and youth 
will grow in scope and vitality only when it becomes 
the concern of the parish as a whole. (e) Provisions 
must be made so that young people at an early age 
(sixteen years of age is none too soon) can join the 
church and be provided with ways and means of taking 
an active part in parish life. 


3. Parents must be recognized as being the most 
impottant single factor in the religious education pro- 
gram of the church: (a) They must understand and 
support the teaching program. Only with their active 
co-operation will the child grow in loyalty to the 
church. (6) Through public meetings, study and dis- 
cussion groups and in personal conferences with the 
teachers and minister, the church must provide par- 
ents with help and direction for the home program of 
religious education. (c) Where possible the child’s 
textbook and hymnbook should be purchased by the 
parent for home study and use. “Homework” in 
religious education will enrich the life of the child— 
but the parents are the key to this situation. 


Ready October 15 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
1945 Calendar 


A large, dignified and unusually beautiful wall 
calendar, with twelve full-size cover pictures 
from the Register. 


50c including postage 


Order on consignment in quantity for sale in 
churches, Alliance fairs, youth groups, etc. 
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EXIT THE “CULTURED GENTLEMAN” 


By ALGO D. HENDERSON 


During the coming year “The Christian Register’ 
will publish occasional articles on the subjects of 
postwar college education and current experiments in 
adult education. The first in the former category 
appears below, written by the president of a college 
founded by Horace Mann and long associated with 
Unitarian education. Tue Eprror 


common opinion that education had been fail- 

ing in its job because it had not produced 
technicians of adequate skill and numbers. Today the 
pendulum has swung to the opposite pole. We are in 
danger of not having enough liberal education in the 
program. For the public interest is still in technology, 
whereas the great problems to be solved in the world 
now are essentially human ones. To facilitate their 
solution, and the evolution of society toward finer 
goals, we now need more than ever the elements that 
liberal education can give—historical perspective, the 
accumulated knowledge available from previous 
human experience, and suggestions of ethical directions 
for the future. 

What are the tasks that lie ahead? One is certainly 
to construct a world order, designed on a basis of 
principles and laws—and therefore intelligence—rather 
than on physical force. Another concerns the ability 
of the various races of mankind to live together in 
mutual respect and co-operation. Still another is the 
task of organizing or planning our economic activities 
in such a manner as to eliminate the business de- 
pressions that have come to be characteristic of our 
modern industrial era. These are some examples of 
the jobs to be done. They require technical knowledge 
and skills, yes; but they also necessitate having intelli- 
gent leadership with the broadest possible social vision. 

We are entering an age, too, in which broad-gauged 
leadership alone is not enough. We are told this is to 
be the era of the Common Man. I am sure this is 
right, at least to the extent that the common people 
everywhere are going to be more assertive of their 
opinions, their power and their equal privilege. We see 
evidences of this in the modern pressure groups— 
organized labor, farm lobbies, women’s leagues and 
chambers of commerce. We see group consciousness 
growing among our Negro citizens. We see a glimpse 
of the tendency of groups to want to express them- 
selves in the factory soviets with which Soviet Russia 
has-been experimenting. These are the manifesta- 
tions of an urge toward a more genuine democracy. 
The meaning is clear. If groups such as labor organiza- 
tions are going to participate in helping determine the 
direction and nature of activities in society, they must 
assume correlative responsibility and be educated to 
do so. If the results of the discharge of this responsi- 
bility are not to be self-defeat, the members of these 
groups must have adequately broad social vision. 


[D coms the early days of the war, it was the 


Literacy alone is no longer a sufficient training for 
citizenship. The element in the education that we 
call “liberal education” must be made available to all 
young people. Especially is this necessary in a 
democratic country. 

At first glance, it might seem inconsistent with this 
argument to say also that each young person should 
be given vocational preparation for his life’s work. 
Educators too often have thought that cultural and 
vocational education could not be mixed. But voca- 
tional education is essential. It is no longer possible 
or desirable to have a leisure class that becomes the 
elite of society, culturally speaking. Everyone earns 
his living; normally, everyone makes his best contribu- 
tion to society through his daily occupation. It is. 
right that the schools should take over this function 
of vocational training, formerly cared for in the shop 
and the store, and on the farm. 

As I see it, cultural education and vocational 
education are not antithetical but, rather, are con- 
current. It is the stwdent who is educated, and he has 
one life to live. He works at some occupation; he 
functions as a citizen; he may be active as a civic 
worker, church leader, and so forth; he guides the 
development of his family. Both vocational training 
and cultural education are necessary to his life. 
One does not supersede or replace the other. On the 
lowest levels of personal ability, he needs both, in 
order to be self-sufficient economically, and to perform 
his elementary duties as a citizen. The greater his 
ability, the more important it becomes that the 
student obtain specialized skill and knowledge for his 
occupation or profession; and also breadth of knowl- 
edge, social vision, and the skills of working with and 
providing leadership for groups of people. 

Granted that “gentlemen” in the best sense of the 
word are as badly needed today as ever, the aim of 
liberal education to produce “cultured gentlemen” is 
obsolete. This leads too often to a cultural veneer, 
the only. uses of which are personal pleasure, social 


Mr. Algo D. Henderson, 
president since 1936 of 
Antioch College, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, is the au- 
thor of “Vitalizing Lib- 
eral Education” 


prestige and college teaching. The objective is much 
too narrow. 

The larger view is that liberal education has a big 
function in society. That function is to help build a 
better world. The discoveries of science have given 
men a faith that they can do this. Science has also 
provided some of the technical knowledge, the “know- 


how.” Religion—especially the Christian religion—and | 


philosophy suggest the ethical directions for the 
future. The history of men’s past experiences gives 
perspective and examples of good and bad courses of 
action. Art, music and literature provide inspiration, 
knowledge of harmonious relationships, and senses of 
values. All of these elements in a liberal education 
prove invaluable and intangible factors in fulfilling 
its function. 

But if an individual spends most of his effective 
hours at his job, these liberal elements need somehow 
to be imtertwined with his specialized knowledge 
relating to his work. Only in this instance can his 
work become broadly significant. His work, too, can 
contribute to his liberal learning; for out of rubbing 
elbows with his fellow men, he becomes sensitive to 
their needs and aspirations, becomes familiar with 
contemporary society as it is and thus with its real 
and living problems. If he acquires experience of this 
kind while still a student, he gains immeasurably in 
his ability to understand the wisdom of the past and 
to draw upon it for use in the present. This, too, 
becomes part of the real method of fulfilling the 
function of liberal education. Work experience thus 
contributes both to the cultural and the vocational 
education of young people. 

Facing the needs of the world of today, we need the 
larger view of the importance of education. Blue- 
prints for the new world are only as good as are the 
people who carry the responsibilities. That is a trite 
observation; but education is the key to the develop- 
ment of human beings. The element of liberal educa- 
tion is a primary one in the whole educational program. 

I wonder if these observations are not of special 
pertinence to the liberal arts colleges, so many of which 
were founded by the churches. A century ago these 
colleges were springing up in great numbers all over 
the country. They had jobs to do: to educate men 
for the ministry and the great professions; to bring 
culture to the people; and to carry forward the ideals 
of Christianity. They didn’t hesitate to enter the 
arena of public opinion or to tackle new and delicate 
problems. Their faculties were leaders in the fights 
against human slavery, for compulsory universal 
education, for the education of women, and for tem- 
perance in living. Through the discoveries of science, 
they forged new attitudes toward life on earth (they 
dared to examine the new theory of evolution, radical 
as it then was) and transformed men’s thinking about 
time and space. After a while this dynamic drive 
relaxed, and the colleges in considerable part became 
cautious, respectable and “scholarly.” 

Is not the world again in urgent need of educated 
leadership and great commitment to fine purpose? 
There are some big tasks ahead for education, and 
especially for the colleges. 
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HUMANISM 


We become conscious of the life that flows through 
nature, and makes it like ourselves a living thing. 


_ We realize that as far back as our imagination can 


reach, this life force has been moving and changing 
and evolving into the myriad forms which make up 
the wonder of the world, and it is this same life force 
that energizes and inspires and lifts us. We are a 
part of the creative process. Out of the vital sources 
of the world we have emerged, and we move along in 
the great river of cosmic being. In us, as in nature, 
the life stream has found its way, and there is doing 
its work. We are but fragments in the boundless 
sweep of being, links in an infinite chain of existence. 
Joun H. Dietricu 


In the infinite depths of the universe it may be 
that other creatures bring reality to a richer focus 
than man; but for us, at least, on our present level of 
experience and knowledge, the divinest thmg known 
is our own humanity at its best. To the cry of the 
bewildered Job: “Oh that I knew where I might find 
him, that I might come even to his seat,” the best 
answer is that celebrated saying of St. Chrysostom: 
“The true Shekinah of God is man.” 

Rosert J. HutrcHeon 
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The Church of the Larger Fellowship 


By ALBERT C. DIEFFENBACH 


ITH a simple, impressive service of inaugura- 

\\/ tion the Unitarian Church of the Larger 
Fellowship began its ministry, on Tuesday 
morning, September 12. The ceremony took place in 
Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

This church provides membership and a spiritual 
home—a real church—for isolated Unitarians and 
their families. Of these there is a great number 
scattered abroad over the land. Among them are 
many persons who have expressed their desire for 
definite fellowship with kindred minds and _ hearts. 
Already applications for membership have been 
received, in anticipation of the institution of the 
church. 

The following, for example, is from a letter by a 
lady in Oregon: “I have found the truly liberal church, 
based on broad concepts of Christianity, with reason 
as the guiding light. This idea of the Unitarian Church 
of the Larger Fellowship dawned on me like the vision 
at Damascus! You who have been reared as Uni- 
tarians have no conception of the need of such a 
church.” 

A lifelong Unitarian in Massachusetts, who lives 
in a community where there is no Unitarian church, 


wonders if he may be admitted to the Church of the © 


Larger Fellowship. He will be, gladly. 

The American Unitarian Association by formal 
action of its Board of Directors on March 17, 1944, 
adopted the bylaws for the Church of the Larger 
Fellowship. Article II says: “Avowing as our sole 
Bond of Fellowship our-desire to lead pure, reverent, 
and useful lives, we seek together the love which 
quickens fellowship, and the truth which makes us 
free.” It is provided that the church will “transfer 
the allegiance of its members to local Unitarian 
churches whenever and wherever possible.” Persons 
living in communities where there are Unitarian 
churches will be encouraged to unite with them. 

Affiliation with the church is to be on a simple 
basis: Persons who have reached the age of sixteen 
years, who have expressed their sympathy with the 
spirit and purpose of the church by subscribing to its 
Bond of Fellowship and who make an annual sub- 
scription of at least five dollars shall be members; for 
young people in schools and colleges the minimum 
annual subscription shall be two dollars. 

Upon joining the church, each member or member 


family will receive a copy of Hymns of the Spirit, with ~ 


Services of Worship; a Unitarian Year Book; a sub- 
scription to The Christian Register; the literature 
published by the A.U.A. for free distribution. With 
each subsequent subscription all of the foregoing 
will be continued except Hymns of the Spirit, which 
is the property of the member. 

Dr. Frederick May Eliot, president of the A.U.A., 
is honorary minister, and Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach is 


Dr. Dieffenbach and Dr. Frederick May Eliot at the 
imauguration service of the Church of the Larger Fellow- 
ship, September 12 


minister. There will be regular weekly services of 
worship in the chapel of the church, Eliot Hall at 
Headquarters Building. The minister will be in his 
office daily. He will keep in communication with the 
members. Each month he will write to every one a 
pastoral letter, and there will be a regular message in 
The Christian Register. Besides these things the 
minister will perform most of the services that belong 
to a pastor in a local parish. The religious education 
of the children in the home is provided by the church 
in excellent courses of instruction. 

The administration of the church is idee the 
direction of the Executive Committee, consisting of 
seven persons appointed each year by the Directors 
of the A.U.A. They are: Dr. Frederick R. Griffin, 
Chairman; Mr. George G. Davis, Clerk; Mr. Arthur D. 
Nash, Treasurer; Mrs. Danforth Lincoln; Mr. William 
Roger Greeley; the Honorary Muinister; and the 
Minister. ' 

The ministers of Unitarian churches throughout 
the country are enthusiastic about the Church of the 
Larger Fellowship. They are sending the names of 
their members who have gone to other communities, 
and suggesting to them that they join the church. 
Unitarian preachers on the radio have large numbers 
of correspondents, and many of these, it is expected, 
will be glad to become members. The Associate Mem- 
bers of the American Unitarian Association will be 
invited to consider allying themselves in this minister- 
ing fellowship, as well as the persons who have been 
receiving the publications of such agencies as the Post 
Office Mission and the Cheerful Letter Committees: 

There are thousands of persons who through the 
years have made written inquiry in various. Unitarian 
channels about this religion. Many of these people 
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are Unitarians, and it is assumed they prefer fellow- 
ship to loneliness. They will find in church member- 
ship a deeper faith and a larger life, because there is 
a blending of lives in shared religious convictions. 
_ Thackeray once said: “How lonely we are in the 
world! .... You and I are but a pair of infinite isola- 
tions, with some fellow-islands a little more or less 
near to us.” The church will join numbers of these 
island selves into fellowship. It is because a man 
knows it is impossible for him to be a real person if 
he is isolated, as Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick says, 
that the will to belong is very strong. And in nothing 
is the bond so enriching and empowering as that of 
religious faith. 

A letter came a few weeks ago from a German 
expatriate in Chile; he would like to become a Uni- 
tarian. The minister of the Church of the Larger 
Fellowship wrote in reply inviting him and his family 
to make application for membership. A reply came 
quickly, with a larger subscription than the minimum 
amount, and with the wish that it might be received 


in time for the institution of the church. The letter 
was delivered Saturday, September 9. 


’ 


“T shall pray daily,” writes a lady in Alberta, “for 
this new church, for you and the Unitarian denomina- 
tion everywhere. For years I have been spiritually a 
thirsty wanderer. This is truly water of life to me. 
I thank God for the privilege of being a Unitarian.” 
She has read much of Unitarian literature, and her 
letters are testimony of genuine religious experience. 


To bring into the Church of the Larger Fellowship 
the very great number of Unitarians “scattered abroad: 
over this land” and to have them “find inspiration and 
direction through this membership,” says Dr. Griffin, 
will mean “a contribution to a religion of enlighten- 
ment and high human purposes.” He believes that 
“If the members have vision, which is a creating force, 
and missionary zeal, without which no movement can 
advance, this Church of the Larger Fellowship may 
become an influence of the first rank of importance as 
well as a home of the soul for all who enter it.” 


Poems 


BALLAD OF THE PROMETHEAN 


The gods were revolutionary 
Shaping the life of Man 

Not in compliance with old ideas 
But in a forward plan, 


For even on Olympus when 

The family came to blows 

And Chronos swallowed his children 
And his.own time arose, 


Evolution drove.him out, 

His reactionary self 

Dropped by the gods to where he chimes 
Upon a common shelf. 


And what is this that looms today 
Around an earthly portal? 
And are these people merely apes 
Or are the apes immortal? 


We do not swallow children here 
But rise through our own sires, 
Regurgitating the food received 
Or following classic fires 


By shaping the stolen liberty 

The gods refused to One F 
Who fought their world to enlighten Man 
On how to use the sun. 


But even so it is fairly clear 
Gods were the inspiration 
Of this mad youth, this man and god 
Who defied an old creation 
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As soon as he felt the heavens had lost 
The democratic plan 
That runs through the nations everywhere— 
And thus our world began! 
ALFRED KREYMBORG 


YOU ARE BEAUTIFUL 


Whoever you are, 
when you inspire and exhale 
the breath of democracy 
you are beautiful. 
You are beautiful 
as the wildflowers sweetening some open field 
as the intertwined branches 
of the elm tree and the maple tree 
that I see every day. 
No form, no color separates them. 
The language you speak 
is as easy to understand 
as the notes of Beethoven 
as the hum of the wind 
as the tick of the clock. 
You are beautiful 
with the love in your heart 
shining out through your eyes 
quickening friendliness on your face 
moving your hands to work— 
Because you are so clean inside 
because you express the constancy of brotherhood 
whoever you are 
you are beautifull 
NakHoMaA GOLDSTEIN 


WILL CHRISTIANITY SURVIVE. 
THE PRESENT CRISIS? 


- By BERTHA F. 


- 


F we are to try to answer this question, even in- 
I directly, we must first decide what we mean by 

Christianity. Surely not the acceptance of a 
dogma about the Christ. We can rule that out. 
Could we possibly agree on a definition that would be 
simply a way of life? 

Do you remember the Chinese sage whom 
Dr. Pierre van Paassen quotes in a recent book? 
This wise man said: “The amazing thing about West- 
ern civilization is that it bears the name of Christian, 
and acts as if mercy, love, justice, brotherliness were 
cardinal evils to be avoided. Why do you not,” he 
asks, “do one thing or the other; drop the Christian 
name and stop insulting the name of Christ by frankly 
following a materialistic objective; or follow Christ 
practically, and take the consequences?” “Ah!” 
comments Dr. van Paassen, “There’s the rub! Take 
the consequences! That we dare not!” 

What shall be our definition of the Christian way 
of life? Shall we go to the source, to that man from 
whom our religion takes its name? We liberals believe 
that we have stripped the accretion of the centuries 
from the name and person of Christ. We have returned, 
we say, to the simple teaching of the man himself who 
walked in Galilee with the humble workers of his day, 
who talked to them in parable and story, gave them 
a vision of the meaning of life through which they 
became transfigured, with a radiance and a passion for 
service that was infectious—that spread over the then 
known world, amazing even its bitterest enemies with 
its loving devotion, its brotherliness. 

If by Christianity we mean the religion that 
animated this man, then let us listen to him as he talks 
with a certain lawyer. 

“What,” asks the lawyer, “shall I do to inherit 
eternal life?” “What is written in the law?” asks Jesus. 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy strength, and 
with all thy mind, and thy neighbor as thyself.” 
“Go thou, then, and do likewise.” And the lawyer, 
still unconverted, still seeking to trap the Master, goes 
on to ask: “And who is my neighbor?” 

You know so well the parable that follows. So 
familiar is it that we do not usually fathom its deep 
significance. “Nowhere in the Bible,” says a com- 
mentator, “is this lesson so exquisitely and dramati- 
cally taught—love must know no limits of race and 
ask no inquiry. Who needs me is my neighbor.” 

In those days to which we were looking back it 
was not difficult to decide who was one’s neighbor. 
The limits of neighborhood were not far removed 
from one’s own immediate environment. The number 
of men who fell among thieves going down from 
Jerusalem to Jericho was distinctly limited. But 


- unclean. 


PETTENGILL 


today! How much more difficult when the whole 
world is one neighborhood; when our sons in the armed 
forces meet and mingle on terms of equality with boys 
from all the countries of the earth; when even the 
savages of the South Seas are friends and intimates; 
when exploitation, starvation, tortures of war inflicted 


_ on one nation affect us all. 


Today, we may well ask, Who is my neighbor? 
And if it is our wish that Christianity shall survive 
the present crisis, we must ask with deep concern, 
with genuine self-searching; and answer the question 
with the most complete dedication of which we are 
capable. — 

Despite our enlightenment, despite our great 
material, technological gains in these two thousand 
years, despite the progress in the arts and sciences, 
do we, any more than in those days, regard as neigh- 
bor, needing our tenderest care, anyone who has fallen 
among thieves, anyone who is exploited, anyone who 
has to live under substandard conditions, any race 
that is discriminated against, any kind of people in 
any part of the world who have no chance for 
education? 

Are we seeing the need, giving of our substance, 
sharing, accepting as brother him who is in trouble? 
Or are we carefully drawing away our skirts lest they 
become contaminated with wretchedness? What, we 
may ask, has this to do with us—just ordinary every- 
day people, living our comfortable lives among friends 
and neighbors, trying to be kind and thoughtful to all 
we meet, giving to charity, supporting our church, 
responding to calls of the Red Cross and other 
agencies. Of course we know that there is evil in the 
world. Certainly there is exploitation. There is 
suffering in city slums. Juvenile delinquency does 
exist. We know it. But what can we do about it?! 
Perhaps nothing. Perhaps much. Once I felt like 
that; I could not see that it was my responsibility. 
Now I know I must raise my voice. I must repent in 
all sincerity my previous thoughtlessness. 

Too many of us, I fear, accept as guiding directions 
for life only that first of Jesus’ great commandments: 
We try to love our God with all that is in us, but we 
balk at loving as ourself that person of a differently 
colored skin, of a different race—the uneducated, the 
He is not like us. How can we love him? 

We are horrified at the terror that stalks the world 
today. We have given our loved and cherished young 
men and women in the flower of their lives, have sent 
them across the seas to help stamp out that terror. 
But do we realize that if twenty-five years ago enough 
everyday people like ourselves had been willing to 
think through the problems of that day; had been 
disposed to regard the troubles of the world as their 
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troubles, the people of the world as their neighbors; 
had discarded the isolationist philosophy; had said 
that whatever concerned humanity as a whole con- 
cerned them; had agreed to follow Woodrow Wilson’s 
formula for peace—there might not have been this 
second World War? Our country was unwilling to be 
embroiled in Europe’s affairs. We had our own wel- 
fare to consider. We needed to build up our own 
prosperity. Therefore—let Europe stew in its own 
juice! And it did. The League of Nations dwindled 
into ineffectiveness. 
be of fullest use. And effective sanctions could not be 
imposed to stop Japan from going into Manchuria, 
into China; could not be imposed to keep Italy out of 
Ethiopia. And there was no conviction about stopping 
Franco from murdering Spanish patriots with the aid 


of Germany and Italy. We did not protest Munich. ~ 


Now this global war has involved us all in catas- 
trophe as much worse than the, first World War as that 
was worse than a street brawl. It may have seemed an 
impracticable doctrine, that idea of loving our neighbor 
as ourself. But, slowly, bitterly, the world learns that 
there cannot be suffering, wrong, exploitation, in one 
part of the world, without the whole of humanity’s 
being affected. When will the lesson come home to us, 
so that our thinking, speaking, acting, will be changed? 
No one of us is without responsibility. Each must 
take his position; must stand up and be counted. 

There must be intelligent planning for the postwar 
world. But unless the individuals who make up the 
Christian world take seriously the need of loving and 
serving their neighbors in all parts of the world, unless 
they are willing to forego privileges for themselves, 
the pillars of peace will topple just as surely as night 
follows day. How can there be enduring peace if whole 
nations are denied the most elementary rights? 
How can there be enduring peace while hatred is 
leveled at certain races, while so many know utter, 
grinding poverty and starvation? 

Even here in our country, textbooks used in the 
public schools have been warped and prejudiced in 
their mention of the Jews, so that our children’s minds 
have been warped and prejudiced. Our hero stories 
contain no mention of Hayim Salomon who gave his 
life and his fortune to finance the Revolution; of the 
whole regiment of Jewish volunteers who enlisted 
under Washington; of the generous Jew who helped 
largely to make possible the Bunker Hill Monument; 
of Lincoln’s devoted Jewish friends. And as a result 
our countrymen torture these people of fine, sensitive 
nature. It is a stain on our national life that cruelty 
here should be added to the unspeakable tortures 
inflicted on this race abroad. 

Then there are the Japanese Americans, children 
born in this country, brought up in our public schools 
—children often of parents who have come here seeking 
higher ideals than they could find in Japan. They have 
become citizens, have thought of themselves as 
Americans, are eager to serve in our armed forces. 
Many do so serve with honor. Yet because of what 
their distant relatives have done, they have been torn 
from their American homes, from schools, from 
churches, from all that has made up life for them, and 
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And the World Court could not | 


e 


herded in concentration camps, behind barbed wire. 
Some of them cry out: “Oh, we want to go back to 
America! This is like Japan. We want our home!” 
We can rejoice in the strong Christian movement to 
sift the good, the innocent, from the dangerous and 
bad in these camps, to give a chance for life in schools, 
colleges and business positions for these fine young 
people. 

_ Have we forgotten Haru Matsui, that lovely 
Japanese woman who came to this country some years 
ago when our country was allowing scrap iron to be 
freely exported to Japan? She knew only too well 
what was being done with that scrap iron in her 
country. And she placed her life in jeopardy by 
begging us to put-an embargo on its export. She did 
not know when the assassin’s dagger might find her. 
But courageously she kept on trying to avert the 
horrible tragedy she saw approaching. 

Here in America there are the Negro people, 
millions of them deprived of the right to vote, deprived 
of a chance for education, of a chance to rise. Many 
of them attain distinction despite the terrible handi- 
caps placed upon them. We have but to think of 
George Washington Carver, of Roland Hayes, of Paul 
Robeson, of Marion Anderson, of our own Ethelred 
Brown. Have they no claim on us as neighbors? 

Do we recognize our industrial workers as neigh- 
bors? When men from all over New England answered 
the call to come and make ships for the war need, they 
flocked to the cities which were not at all equipped 
to house them. With their families they were forced 
to accept the most inadequate living conditions. 
Life in trailer camps in winter is not a thing to delight 
in. There were no schools for the children. Eventu- 
ally matters were straightened out, but these people 
were never accepted as true citizens. One fine woman 
coming to a party in my church told us that in the 
neighborhood store that they must patronize they were 
discriminated against and called “shipyard trash”! 

Has Christianity lost its sense of deep brotherhood 
today? With all the technological gains, with all the 
mastery of physical forces, which enhance the comfort 
and opportunity of everyday living, have we grown 
away from the roots from which we all spring, from 
those ties, deeper than life itself, that bind us to the 
human race, from the profound consciousness of 
spiritual things? What kind of Christianity are we to 
carry as our standard into the coming decisive years? 
The Free Mind Principle, of course. We can accept 
nothing less. But this must not lead us into a purely 
intellectual aristocracy. Unless our Christianity finds 
expression in a social gospel, in a genuine brotherliness, * 
it will be a sterile thing: 

What a tremendous new force could be released in 
the world if every member of our churches should 
work in the many communities in which we live, 
determined to express still more fully and completely 
than ever before, and to pass on to others, this passion 
of love and service which in early Christianity swept 
as a breath of heavenly wind through the darkness and 
evil of those times! Only so, it seems to me, can we 
carry Christianity forward as a great and energizing 
power into the coming days. 


The Spiritual Life and the Total Man 


By EDMUND A. OPITZ 


first, to deliver its unique message; and second, 

to work for the establishment of the conditions 
under which that message can be delivered and 
received. The message of the church comes up against 
certain obstructions; before that message can get 
across, those obstacles that impede it must be removed. 
Here the analogy of a surgeon is apt. The surgeon’s 
business is not to cut, it is to heal. But when he 
cannot heal without cutting, only a fool urges him 
not to cut. Thus he removes a tumor so that the 
healing power of nature can flow unobstructed. 

The minister at the present day is confronted with 
certain obstacles that frustrate the effectiveness of 
free religion. What is he to do—ignore the obstacles? 
He cannot, any more than the surgeon can ignore the 
tumor. The minister, then, must distinguish between 
religion and the concerns of religion. Further, he 
must decide where to throw his weight today. 

How do you read the history of the past three 
decades? Do you see the climate of freedom extended? 
Do you see the civilized values toward which man 
has groped for so many years elevated? Do you see the 
individual coming into his own, barbarism being elimi- 
nated, bigotry shrinking, culture triumphant? If you 
do, then you may quite logically argue that the values 


vast, institution bears a dual responsibility: 


animating the free church are so universally rever-. 


enced that the church may proceed with its specialty, 
religion. If, on the other hand, your reading of 
history is quite the opposite of this—if you do not hear 
barbarism and bigotry crying out in surrender, if you 
do not think the golden age is being brought in 
from just around the corner, if you see the goods a 
free man prizes held in low esteem—then you might 
be willing to admit that the church’s’ major 
emphasis at the present time should be on mundane 
affairs. 

The minister is often reminded that he should 
stick to spiritual matters and leave the weightier 
things to the disposition of a wise and loving deity. 
This view of the situation seems to bring its own 
rewards, for are not the wealthiest churches those 
that harp most fervently on the primary importance 
of the spiritual? Concern for man’s spiritual welfare 
results in the institutions’ material welfare, thus 
indicating that the providential government of the 
universe has not abdicated. 

-Happy over the practical results, those who rele- 
gate the minister to the professorship of the ghostly 
sciences reveal the theory on which their advice is 
based—that the clergy should be soul specialists after 
the manner of heart or eye specialists. The analogy 
is specious, for one can’t put one’s finger on the soul 
‘as one can on the heart or eye. There is spiritual 
behavior, but it is the whole man acting in a certain 
way. There is spiritual activity, but it bears no 


similarity to the beating of a heart, because there is 
no gaseous lump anywhere within man to which we 
can point as we can point to the heart—and say, 
this is the spirit or this the soul. The spiritual life is 
an orientation of the total man to the wider universe; 
it is the reverence he feels for the dark mystery that 
lies behind himself and the rest of life, and it is the 
consequence of that feeling. That is spiritual behavior 
and it is the core of religion. 

The analogy between heart specialist and soul 
specialist thus breaks down into nothing more than 
verbal legerdermain. But to make the case of the 
opposition yet stronger, let us for the sake of argu- 
ment suppose that there is a real analogy. Let us 
suppose that there is a soul or spirit that exists as an 
entity, that it is a thing as the heart is a thing. Even 
if that. were the case, I would still maintain that the 
church’s chief concern at the present day should not 
be with things spiritual. The reason for this can best 
be given in the form of an analogy. Suppose a heart 
specialist out driving comes upon the scene of an 
accident. The victim’s femoral artery has been 
severed and blood is spurting from his leg. Does the 
heart specialist insist upon his specialty and take a 
cardiogram? He takes care of the immediate con- 
cerns first, and applies a tourniquet to stop the arterial 
bleeding. The victim’s heart may need treatment 
later, but first things first. By stopping the bleeding 
the specialist by no means renounces his specialty; 
he merely does what his judgment tells him needs 
doing at a particular time. 

The gravity of the present situation needs no 
comment. Society is in as serious a predicament as 
the accident victim—the kind of society in which the 
free church can feel at home, that is. Religion of a 
sort can make a working agreement with the kind of 
regime established in totalitarian countries, but not 
a religion that stresses the individual, his rights, duties 
and privilege of freedom from arbitrary authority. 
That kind of religion finds it hard going in many parts 
of the world today. 

The spiritual life is the core of religion, but it 
cannot flourish unless other things are right. In order 
that the things that are spiritual may prosper, the 
minister must concern himself with social matters 
because things happening in his societies threaten the 
very existence of high religion. But by keeping the 
dual nature of his purpose firmly in hand, the minister 
puts himself in a different category than the “uplift” 
variety of reformer. His central position, his religion, 
motivates his concern for earthy affairs, and thus these 
fall naturally into that sphere to which their own 
weight would assign them. That is to say, they 
become instrumental. Thus is achieved a working 
alliance between the goal and the steps necessary to 
reach it. 
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“ Net Very Easy of Access ” 


easy of access, and must be approached through the 
senses and affections and imagination.” 


appeared under the title, Hints on Extem- 

poraneous Preaching, which is still relevant 
because by no means all of our preachers, even today, 
have been willing to accept the “hints” it contains. 
The author, Henry Ware, Jr., Professor of Pulpit 
Eloquence and the Pastoral Care in Harvard Univer- 
sity, in the Preface states his purpose in these words: 
“It is the object of this little work, to draw the atten- 
tion of those who are preparing for the christian min- 
istry, or who have just entered it, to a mode of 
preaching which the writer thinks has been too much 
discountenanced and despised; but which, under 
proper restrictions, he is persuaded may add greatly 
to the opportunities of ministerial usefulness.” That 
was a worthy and important purpose a century ago. 
It is no less so in our own time. 

The old arguments concerning the relative advan- 
tages of preaching from manuscript and what is usually 
called extemporaneous preaching are not worth rehears- 
ing. What is worth thinking about is the philosophy 
of preaching Henry Ware so modestly offers under the 
title of “hints.”” The passage in which the heart of 


Mw than a hundred years ago, a little book 


this philosophy is set forth seems to me worth quoting | 


in full, for the benefit not only of young preachers but 
also for the encouragement of church committees— 
especially those charged with the responsibility of find- 
ing a new minister. 


What Henry Ware, Jr., Said 


“Tt is a great fault with intellectual men, that they 
do not make sufficient allowance for the different modes 
of education and habits of mind in men of other pur- 
suits. It is one of the infelicities of education at a 
university, that a man is there trained in a fictitious 
seene, where there are interests, associations, feelings, 
exceedingly diverse from what prevail in the society 
of the world; and where he becomes so far separated 
from the habits and sympathies of other men, as to 
need to acquire a new knowledge of them, before he 
knows how to address them. When a young man 
leaves the seclusion of a student’s life to preach to his 
fellow-men, he is likely to speak to them as if they 
were scholars. He imagines them to be capable of 
appreciating the niceties of method and style, and of 
being affected by the same sort of sentiment, illustra- 
tion, and cool remark, which affects those who have 
been accustomed to be guided by the dumb and life- 
less pages of a book. He therefore talks to them 
calmly, is more anxious for correctness than impres- 
sion, fears to make more noise or to have more motion 
than the very letters on his manuscript; addressing 
himself, as he thinks, to the intellectual part of man; 
but he forgets that the intellectual man is not very 
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A Fundamental Error : 


That’s a long paragraph, but it deserves most 
thoughtful study. ‘There are half a dozen phrases in 
it that ought to arouse a modern minister’s mind, 
such as “the infelicities of education at a university,” 
“cool remark,’ “the dumb and lifeless pages of a 
book.” But the central idea is in the final clause, 
which reminds us that the appeal to men’s intellects 
must be through their senses and affections and im- 
ugination. Forgetting that basic truth is the chief 
cause of dull and ineffective preaching, whether in 
young preachers or in veterans; it is really inexcusable. 
for all modern psychology confirms and reinforces what 
the teacher of a hundred years ago set forth. 

Perhaps Unitarian preachers are more liable to fall 
imto this fundamental error than are the preachers of 
other denominations. I am not sure about it, though 
plenty of Unitarian laymen are. At any rate, the 
error is prevalent among us, and I believe it is the 
reason why we face so many empty pews on Sunday 
mornings. We Unitarian preachers suffer from the 
blight of the “fictitious scene’—not only of universi- 
ties but of our own studies. We are far too dependent 
upon books, far too timid about bringing life itself 
into our sermons, far too confident that we know how 
to reach the minds of our people by direct attack— 
forgetting that “the intellectual man is not very easy 
of access.” We love long words, and sometimes we 
give the impression that we are trying to cover up a 
paucity of ideas by a flood of language. One of the 
best listeners to sermons whom I know once wrote to 
me concerning a certain preacher, “He knows lots of. 
words, though, and used ’em all in his sermon.” That 
word “though” betrays what politeness would have 
preferred to conceal. | 


The Surest Cure 


The one best way to avoid this error is for a 
minister to keep really in touch with what his people 
think of his preaching, making sure that he isn’t rely- 
ing upon the judgment of a few individuals who 
happen to like or admire his sermons, but gathering 
his estimate of the reaction of his hearers from a 
pretty wide “sampling.” Most laymen are shy birds 
when it comes to expressing directly to their minister 
what they think of his sermons, and it is necessary to 
take time to establish a firm basis of mutual confidence | 
before they will “open up.” No time or effort, how- 
ever, will be better spent. 

The minister might well regard this effort as a sort 


of postgraduate course in the art of preaching, for 
which he will gain no academic credit but from which 
he may gain immeasurable increase of power in the 
pulpit. From this source he may acquire that “new 
knowledge” of his people of which Henry Ware saw 
the need, correcting the partial knowledge derived 
from books and supplementing the over-scholarly ideas 
he has accumulated in a university. It requires a real 
measure of self-discipline to continue this course of 
study, but it will prove well worth its price. The 
initiative must come from the minister, and it is his 


patience and ingenuity that will provide for its con- . 


tinuing fruitfully year after year; but the wisdom will 
come from the laymen, if it is sincerely and _per- 
sistently sought. 


F. M. E. 


Essex Hall Destroyed 


Unitarian Headquarters at Essex Hall, London 


LETTER FROM LONDON 


N the May number of The Christian Register you 


- printed a photograph of the front of Essex Hall. 


That front is now no more. Essex Hall has been 
completely destroyed by enemy action. Fortunately 
none of the staff was in the building at the time, and 
everyone is safe. Nevertheless it is a sad blow for 
everyone. Our sympathy is for our General Secretary. 
Rey. Mortimer Rowe, who with such devotion and 
courage has contended with the difficulties of a head- 
quarters in London during the whole war period. 


Other quarters have been found for the staff, and the 
work is going on much as usual. It says much for 
what you can get used to under war conditions that 
such a disaster is more or less taken in our stride. 
We are already looking forward to the future, thinking 
of the new Essex Hall that is to be. 

We have already launched our One Hundred 
Thousand Pounds Appeal for reconstruction of our 
church life after the war. The building of a new Essex 
Hall will stir our people to make that appeal a great 
success, 

Your readers might like to know something of our 
Hibbert Houses. These houses have been established 
by the Hibbert Trust, a trust intimately connected 
with the Unitarian movement, for our men and women 
overseas. Eight houses are functioning altogether, 
most of them in the Middle East. They are intended 
to provide men and women in service with a home they 
can go to when on leave. Attached to each house 
there is a small chapel for simple worship. The life of 
the house is intended to move around the chapel. 
The whole endeavor has been a great success. It is 
kept in being mainly by our movement here in Britain, 
but very generously our American friends have helped 
as well. 

I have no doubt that some effort will be made to 
establish Hibbert Houses in France, if they are needed. 
We are naturally hoping that the campaign there will 
be so brief that they won’t be needed. But even after 
an armistice some provision will have to be made for 
the services, and a Hibbert House or Houses will be 
the same boon under those conditions as they have 
been in the conditions of war in the Middle East. 

Life in London goes on very much the same in 
spite of the flynmg bomb. The congregation I minister 
to, Sunday by Sunday, has never failed to meet, 
although more than one member has been sadly 
“blitzed” in his home. It is, after all, an astonishing 
thing to gather for morning service, and for a member 
of the congregation to tell you casually what happened 
the night before. When we have heard the “things” 
over us during our service, we have quietly stopped the 
service, let the “thing” pass and then quietly carried 
on again. I think everyone regards it as a point of 
duty to be present at service no matter what happens. 
Apart from the help the worship gives to all there is a 
kind of symbolic action in being in church—an affirma- 
tion that this shall go on no matter what happens. 


Life of course under these circumstances is difficult, 
but not so difficult as those who are away from it 
would think. It is extraordinary what human nature 
can adjust itself to. For myself I can only say that 
the experience of these matters (I have been in 
London for the total period of the war) gives me 
greater confidence in human nature. No difficulty in 
the future can daunt the quiet heroism of ordinary men 
and women. It has to be seen to be believed, and it 
is difficult to tell of what you have seen. All I can 
say is that amidst all the evil of war I have been taught 
that human nature is greater than it all, and that with 
the ordinary man and woman the future is safe. 

EK. G. Lee 
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Sam Begins a Career 
By VIVIAN T. POMEROY 
GS lie: time ago I spent several days in the charm- 


ing country house of the parents of Sam. Sam at 

that time was twelve years old, and I found him 
extremely attractive. Sam and I had much in common 
—a love of a good clean murder in a detective story 
and a certain disinclination to concentrate on any kind 
of work during the summer vacation. I thought that 
Sam had the advantage over me in that he had a 
tutor; but Sam did not agree with me about this. 
“Gee!” he said. “You don’t have to bother about work. 
I thought all clergymen only preached Sundays and 
then fooled around till next Sunday.” I was going to 
explain to Sam, when the phone rang and I had to 
answer it in a way that explained my position for me 
to some extent. 

Now Sam was, although not good at concentrating 
on book learning, exceedingly clever about managing 
situations and influencing people. He almost always 
got what he wanted in a way that wrung a certain 
admiration from me, although I could not approve of 
the method. And one day I watched Sam operating 
and I shall not soon forget it. 

Sam wanted to go to the movies in the near-by 
town. His father and mother—in the usual manner 
of parents, you know—were of the opinion that too 
many movies were rather distracting and not very 
beneficial for Sam. So Sam knew it was no use saying 
to them that he would like to go to the movies that 
afternoon. He decided to take Route 2—meaning a 
roundabout way. 

In the house was Sam’s sister, Emily—a very pretty 
sister to have. Emily was nineteen, quite grown-up. 
Also in the house was a young man in naval uniform, 
named Bill. You can see how it was. Sam thought 
it all quite silly; but it was clear that Bill felt Emily 
to be perfect. 

So Sam went to Bill and he said: “Bill, this movie 
in Middletown is one Emily wants to see. Don’t you 
want to take her?” Bill said: “Sure I'll take her. 
Glad to.” 

Then Sam went off to Emily and he said: “Emily, 
Bill wants to see this movie.” Emily said: “Oh, does 
he? Well, I might go.” “When?” asked Sam. “Oh, 
any time,” said Emily, carelessly. “If you went this 
afternoon, I could go,” said Sam, offhandedly. Emily 
was knitting a sweater, and fortunately for Sam a 
stitch dropped at that moment and she was absorbed; 
so she said: “Sure, all right, if mother says you 
can go.” 

So Sam went off to mother and he said: “Mother, 
Bill and Emily want to see that movie in town. 
Could I go with them this afternoon?” 

Mother was arranging flowers, I was reading, and 
father was looking at the paper. Mother said: “Well, 
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you know, Sam, I don’t care about your going to the 
movies so much, but if Emily and Bill are going. .. .” 

Father looked up and said: “How long since Bill 
developed a passion for movies?”—and he looked 
sharply at Sam. 

“Oh,” said Sam, “Emily wants to go, and you know 
how Bill... .” “Ah!” said father, “I know how you 

..’ But Sam was gone.’ 

So Emily, Bill and Sam went to the moyies. 
Sam came home full of the picture. He told us all 
about it. “And this guy,” said Sam, “that had gotten 
away with everything, was caught in the end.” 

“That must have spoiled the picture for you,” said 
father. “Why, father!” said Sam. “That was the point 
of it. A guy like that raised Cain. He got what was 
coming to him. He was downright bad and dishonest. 
Look what kind of country it would be, if everybody 
acted like that.” 

“Well,” said father, “I daresay he, was a bright boy 


once, who just set out to get what he wanted. 
He didn’t start out to be bad; he just got there some 
way.” 

“Will supper be soon?” said Sam. “Gee! I’m 
hungry.” 


But I could see he got father’s idea. Sam is by no 


means stupid. 


What Will You Do? 
By FRANCES W. WOOD 


F you have a junior choir in your church school 
| and they sang in the May Festival this year, you 

heard Dr. Joy of the Unitarian Service Committee 
tell a story of what is happening to the boys and girls 
in Europe during the war. Hearing stories about the 
suffermg of hungry, hurt and lonely children always 
makes us want to help them. Fifty-four of our church 
schools last year did help them through the Service 
Committee. I wish that this year there could be twice 
that number! 

In Fitchburg, Massachusetts, the boys and girls 
had a splendid program of giving and sharing last 
year. They gave money to the Children’s Mission to 
Children, to the work at Baldwinsville and to Jordan 
Neighborhood House which is a kindergarten for 
Negro children. Thef sent .gifts to the Japanese 
Relocation Centers, as many of you did, and they had 
a wonderful Chinese Halloween Party and gave money 
to the China Relief. 

On Children’s Day the church school gave a play 
that pictured to the audience all the groups they had 
helped. Part of the play they wrote themselves. 
Their mothers helped with costumes and many felt 
that it was one of the best Children’s Day Services 
they ever had. 

This year they have decided to do something 
Ciena ae that means a great deal of 


3 
ar i. 


: i foe 
Children like these 


in bombed-out London are helping 
build a new world 


responsibility, and that will need the help and sacrifice 
of every boy and girl in the church school. They have 
adopted a little boy in France and are going to send 
four dollars every week to buy his food and clothing 
and help send him to school! His name is Ruy Rancy; 
he is ten years old. He lives now with his father 
because his mother was put into prison by the Nazis. 
Perhaps now she may be with her family again. 

The boys and girls in Fitchburg planned to save 
money this summer for this project and at, the first 
meeting in September they will all take home a small 
jar with a wrapper around it with Ruy’s name on it. 
All the year they will try to save part of their allow- 
ances and send the gift to Ruy. 

When your church school begins this month, and 
you plan all the fine things you are going to do for the 
the year, be sure that in that plan you have thought 
of other people who need your help. 


LITANY OF THANKSGIVING 


For Mothers’ and Fathers’ loving care; 
For food we eat and clothes we wear, 
We give our thanks, oh God. 


For air that we breathe and water we drink; 
For hearts that can love and minds that can think, 
We give our thanks, oh God. 


For brothers and sisters; for homes where we live; 
For beautiful trees and the cool shade they give, 
We give our thanks, oh God. 


For dogs and for cats and all sweet living creatures; 


For friends that we love; for our schools and our teachers, 


We give our thanks, oh God. 


For birds and their songs; and sweet babies we know; 
For flowers and gardens and all things that grow, 
We give our thanks, oh God. 


For sunshine and rain and the fresh morning dew, 

For music and happiness all the year through, 

We give our thanks, oh God. 
a3 | Nancy Knicut 


SURSUM CORDA 
Seek not the spirit, tf it hide 
Inexorable to thy zeal: 
Trembler, do not whine and chide: 
Art thou not also real? 
Stoop not then to poor excuse; 
Turn on the accuser roundly; say, 
“Here am I, here will I abide 
Forever to myself soothfast; 
Go thou, sweet Heaven, or at thy pleasure stay!” 
Already Heaven with thee its lot has cast, 
For only it can absolutely deal. 


Raten Watpo EMERSON 


WHAT IS RELIGIOUS LIBERTY? 


It seems to me that most discussions by Rational- 
ists concerning religious liberty have been far too 
abstract. In a laudable but futile attempt to be im- 
partial they have neglected the fact that many forms 
of religion are absolutely opposed to liberty. If a 
priest terrorizes parents by threats of hell fire into 
forcing their children to go through the motions of 
religious observance, this is a strange sort of freedom. 
On the other hand, it is right and reasonable that 
children ‘should be taught something in school about 
the prevailing forms of religious belief or unbelief in 
their own country, and any attempt by parents to 
prevent this is, I think, shortsighted, and likely to have 
an effect opposite to that intended—at least, in the 


case of intelligent children. 
J. B. 8. Hatpane 


(From Adventures of a Biologist. Reprinted by permission 
of Harper & Brothers, publishers.) 


Almighty God, beneath whose guiding hand our 
fathers with suffering and sacrifice established in this 
land that freedom in religion which is our priceless 
heritage, sustain among us their faith that thine eternal 
law is mightier than the decrees of fallible men. Help 
us amid the whirlwind and the earthquake to hear the 
still, small voice of conscience and to walk in the paths 
in which thou dost direct us. Enlarge our vision to 
perceive that those who differ from us in faith and 
practice are as truly seeking to serve thee with integrity 
of soul, and amid all our diversities of thought and 
action preserve our respect for every honest conviction 
and for every steadfast fidelity to duty. For so alone 
can we render to the souls of men that honor which is 
their due because they are all alike the children of thy 
spirit. Amen. 
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SERVICE AT HOME AND ABROAD 


U.S.C. REPRESENTATIVE FIRST AMERICAN RELIEF 
WORKER TO RETURN TO SOUTHERN FRANCE 


Mr. and Mrs. Field have directed our 
Geneva office since 1942 


On the morning of September 9 the 
Unitarian Service Committee received 
a piece of news that will give the 
committee, and through it the Uni- 
tarian denomination, an opportunity to 
take immediate, active part in the re- 
habilitation of war refugees in France 
as fast as that country is liberated from 
the Nazis. This opportunity for 
humanitarian service is doubly gratify- 
ing because it comes from the French 
themselves. 

Under a date line of Grenoble, France, 
September 1, the’ Jewish Telegraph 
Agency has brought us the report that 
Mr. Noel Haviland Field, director for 
France and Switzerland for the Service 
Committee, has been brought across the 
Swiss frontier by the Maquis, the 
French partisan organization, through 
their underground railroad. Mr. Field 
is thus the first American civilian relief 
worker to return to Southern France. 

Mr. Field was formerly director for 
France of the Service Committee and 
in charge of our extensive medical and 
educational services among the thou- 
sands of refugees in the unoccupied 
area. He and Mrs. Field had to flee 
to Geneva in the fall of 1942, before 
the German occupation. He has now 
arrived in Grenoble from our office in 
Geneva, where he and his wife have been 
administering refugee relief for the past 
two years. 

“The passage through provinces still 
held by the Germans was uneventful,” 
Mr. Field said, according to the J.T.A. 
report. On his arrival in Marseilles 
he will immediately begin an_ investi- 
gation of the situation of refugees 
trapped in Southern France in an effort 
to re-establish relief activities for them. 

Mr. Field first joined the staff of 
the Unitarian Service Committee at the 
Marseilles headquarters in the spring 
of 1942, to assist with the medical and 
educational projects Dr. Charles R. Joy 
had inaugurated there. Before joining 
the Service Committee staff Mr. Field 
was secretary to the Military Com- 
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mittee for the Evacuation of Foreign 


Volunteers under the League of Na- 
tions, and in 1940 assisted with the 
league’s Finnish relief work. 

To understand why a representative 
from the Unitarian Service Committee 
should have been chosen as the first 
American relief worker to be brought 
by the French themselves to help in 
their newly revived refugee relief pro- 
gram, it is necessary to rewiew briefly 
the outstanding service of Mr. Field 
just before German occupation. 

As has been said, Mr. Field joined 
our staff just at the time when Dr. Joy 
was making an investigation of the 
internment camps of Southern France. 
Acting on this report of the tragic 
conditions in these camps, the Unitarian 
Committee took upon itself the task 
of centralizing medical relief in the 
internment camps and later among 
refugees in and around Marseilles—so 
much so that during the course of the 
next year the word “Unitarian” became 
synonymous with medical service to 
refugees, and other welfare organizations 
automatically sent to the Unitarian 
office all requests for aid in the field 
of medicine. 

Due to the committee’s efforts the 
internment camp at Recebedou was 
made into a hospital camp, to which 
(in co-operation with the French au- 
thorities) the sick and aged from other 
camps were sent. The name of the 
committee spread and the Marseilles 
headquarters was made agent of the 
Joint Committee of the International 
Red Cross and the League of Red Cross 
Societies for the distribution of medical 
supplies donated by and through the 
Red Cross. 

The clinic in Marseilles was the out- 
growth of the medical work at the 
Many of the internees from 
near-by camps, especially women and 
children, were able to come into the 
clinic. Since good health was a first 
requisite for refugees in order to leave 
for a safer asylum, it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that the clinic helped a great 
number of men, women and children to 
escape from Europe at this time. 

Besides the dispensary at the Mar- 
seilles center, there was a dental clinic 
with a special department for children 
whose teeth suffered particularly from 
their deficiency diet. There were also 
a number of sunray lamps to help pro- 
tect the younger children from the 
ravages of rickets and other bone 
diseases. 

Indeed, pediatric consultations were 
a most important part of our entire 


medical service. Most of the younger 
children in this region had been born 
in hostile surroundings or in exile; some 
of them were orphans; the parents of 
others were still in prison or intern- 
ment camps. Many of the children 
themselves had never known anything 
but the inside of an internment camp, 
having been born there. At Rivesaltes 
there were confined seventeen hundred 
children of all ages. 

These children were found to be 
suffering not only bodily from disease 
and malnutrition, but also mentally 
from complete lack of education and 
recreation facilities. A survey of the 
educational situation revealed that there 
were three thousand children of school 
age in the different camps in Southern 
France. 

Under Mr. Field’s direction kinder- 
gartens were set up at the Rivesaltes 
camp anda _ regular’ school system 
started in one of our Marseilles centers 
for children awaiting emigration. These 
schools, with adult refugees as teach- 
ers, were having notable success when 
the Germans took over previously un- 
occupied Southern France. 

Mr. and Mrs. Field, as foreign work- 
ers, were then forced to flee to Geneva. 
The committee, however, learned that 
Dr. René Zimmer, the French medical 
director, and his staff were still able 
to continue their work with municipal 
protection. Many of the facilities of 
the clinic at this time were used for 
needy children in the Marseilles public 
schools. More recently we. were in- 
formed that, although Dr. Zimmer had 
had to leave, the clinic was still open 
and rendering medical service. 

The Service Committee has now 
cabled to Mr. Field, congratulating him 
on his return to Southern France, 
and giving him full authorization to 
proceed with a program of refugee re- 
lief suited to the conditions he is finding 
in this troubled area. 


Sunray lamps in our Marseilles clinic 
helped combat the effects of 
malnutrition 


THE FIRST AMERICAN 
REFUGEE CAMP 


To Fort Ontario, Oswego, New York, 
one day late this summer came 982 
European victims of Nazi oppression. 
This group is the first to come to enjoy, 
for the duration of the war, the sanctu- 
ary created by order of the President 
which admits such refugees to the United 
States outside the regular immigration 
restrictions. 

The following story is a firsthand 
account of their arrival and details of 
their life at this new type of “free port,” 
as told to the Service Committee by 
Mrs. Friedl Reifer. Mrs. Reifer, herself 
a former refugee from Poland, is a 
volunteer worker in our New York office 
and was sent by the committee to assist 
the War Relocation Authority in settling 
the refugees in their new homes. Mrs. 
Reifer says: 

“T don’t think I shall ever be able to 
forget the picture created by the 
refugees, confused and impressed, as they 
began pouring into the Fort area. To 
the interpreters who were on hand to 
help them find their way, they came 
with tears in their eyes, expressing their 
joy and relief in German, French, 
Italian, Serb, Polish and Yiddish. 

“All were dirty, tired and under- 
nourished. For example, many of the 
children fourteen and fifteen looked as 
though they were only six or seven years 
old. They all looked hopelessly shabby 
in wrinkled, torn and badly fitting 
clothing. Many had no shirts and there 
was hardly a pair of stockings among 
all the 360 women. Their shoes were in 
pitiful condition, mostly tied together 
with string and many had no shoes at 
all. 

“Tags with their identity numbers 
hung around their necks. These tags 
they kept on for a long time, even after 
being checked by the authorities, as 
though they were afraid they might lose 
their identity if they did not have this 
tangible sign of their name and destina- 
tion. 

“Many of these men and women must 
be classed as ‘stateless’ and some have 
been homeless wanderers since 1933. 
The enforced breaking up of European 
families is illustrated by the fact that 
in thirty families the husband, and in 
two families the wife, are missing, while 
in one other family, both mother and 
father are lost and a nineteen-year-old 
girl is in charge of her five younger 
brothers and sisters. 

“Information as to the whereabouts of 
lost relatives and friends was one of the 
first services established for the refugees. 
One ‘mother, mourned for dead, was 
found to be alive in Switzerland. One 
man arrived with the group to the great 
joy of his wife and two children, who 
_had been in America long enough to 
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become citizens but who did not even 
know that he was still alive. 

“This Emergency Shelter is adminis- 
tered by the War Relocation Authority, 
an agency of the Department of the 
Interior. Seventeen nationalities, twenty- 
nine professions, and ages ranging from 
a few days to eighty years, make the 
group a representative refugee cross 
section. 

“It was the War Refugee Board and 
the U. S. Army who selected the ref- 
ugees to come to this free port, out of 
the thousands who had poured into lib- 
erated Italy or were already there in in- 
ternment camps. Health checks pre- 
vented the inclusion of any dangerous 
or contagious diseases. 

“The Army was in charge of their ar- 
rival and, after health inspection, they 
boarded two trains which arrived at 
Fort Ontario one Saturday morning 
early in August. Here the War Reloca- 
tion Authority checked their lists and 
at once the weaker members, including 
pregnant women, were taken in cars 
while the rest walked to the barracks 
where they were immediately given a 
warm breakfast, including plenty of 
eggs, which most of them had not tasted 
for years. 

“Then they were assigned to their 
quarters. There are one-, two- or three- 
room apartments for families, depend- 
ing on their size. Single men live in 
dormitories and single women have sep- 
arate rooms in their own buildings. 

“Each of the thirty buildings, for- 
merly army barracks, has on each floor 
a community bath with three showers, 
and a laundry with basins 
where irons and ironing boards are to 
be installed. There is, besides, ample 
running water in each apartment. Fur- 
nishings include separate army cots for 
each individual, even the children, a 
rare luxury to many of these young- 
sters who never before had this much 
privacy. 

“Next day, Sunday afternoon, there 
was a reception on the vast parade 
grounds when government representa- 
tives and leading citizens of Oswego 
welcomed the refugees to their new 
homes. Following the addresses, re- 
freshments were served to both visitors 
and refugees. Washed and spruced up 
as far as their scant changes of cloth- 
ing would allow, the refugees, for this 
event, presented a far happier sight than 
on arrival. 

“The refugees are expected to enlist 
in the work program in order to main- 
tain their households and do any work 
needed to operate the Shelter and look 
after the community welfare. It was 
planned right from the beginning that 
all work of the Shelter, from hospital 
to grass cutting, should be taken over 
as soon as possible by the refugees 
without any thought of remuneration. 
After everything is settled, only a small 
staff of appointed personnel will be sta- 
tioned at the Fort. 


“There was such great need of cloth- 
ing, particularly shoes, that distribution 
of these had to be started right away. 
Such supplies are paid for by the Gov- 
ernment but it is a policy to give the 
business, wherever possible, to the local- 
ity. Therefore, a shoe store was set up, 
operated by three Oswego merchants. 
Six salespeople, aided by the interpre- 
ters, took care of about 150 refugees in 
an evening, fitting one pair of shoes 
and two pairs of socks or stockings to 
each person. 

“To meet the clothing needs, fifty 
persons at a time were taken to Oswego 
to be outfitted. These supplies covered 
the most urgent items; additional cloth- 
ing needs will have to be taken care 
of later. 

“An advisory committee formed from 
the refugees themselves, to act as liaison 
between the refugees and the adminis- 
tration, has already presented a_pro- 
gram for schools and recreation. The 
refugee children are permitted to at- 
tend public and other schools in Oswego 
and it is probable that the City Council 
of Oswego will provide courses in Eng- 
lish. For small children, below school 
age, nurseries and playgrounds will be 
established at the Fort and_ teachers 
from Oswego will be asked to volunteer 
to assist. 

“From September first on, hundreds 
of relatives and friends have come to 
the Fort. The refugees prepared an 
open house reception of their own to 
which they invited the citizens of 
Oswego. The biggest events so far for 
the whole colony were two weddings, 
celebrated by the refugees, the director 
and his staff. 

“Joy.at having finally reached the 
shores of America, where so many before 
them have found so much more than 
refuge, is undoubtedly uppermost in the 
minds of all the refugees at the Fort. 

“The B’nai Brith helped in the rec- 
reation program by contributing three 
thousand dollars to equip four hospital- 
ity houses, two arts and crafts rooms 
and synagogues. Organizations which 
offered personnel to the War Reloca- 
tion Authorities to work with the ref- 
ugees are the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee, the American Committee for 
Christian Refugees, the National Ref- 
ugee Service, the Council for Jewish 
Women and the United Yugoslav Relief 
Pandy. «2: 


The refugees clung to their identity 
tags even after arrival 


Poet’s Progress 


Time Must Have a Stop. By A.pous 
Huxtey. New York: Harper & Bros. 
$2.75. 


In the book world no recent event 
has been more arresting than Mr. Hux- 
ley’s change of heart. Obviously, he 
has “got religion”—or, rather, religion 
has got him, in a big way. Equally 
plain is tt that as yet the process has 
failed to reach completion. There is 
still war in his members. His latest 
novel is. a curious, not altogether con- 
vincing amalgamation of Point Counter- 
point and Grey Eminence. 

Diabolically clever, beautifully writ- 
ten, always interesting, original, and 
often outrageously vulgar, as a work of 
fiction Time Must Have a Stop defi- 
nitely falls short. Neither is it 
altogether plausible as a religious tract. 
A young English would-be poet, with 
the face of an angel, enamored of 
words, but laughably naive, goes to 
visit his uncle in Florence. The night 
of his arrival, Uncle Eustace, a _pro- 
nounced hedonist, suddenly dies. The 
rest of the story is concerned with the 
boy’s search for his soul, interspersed 
with copious descriptions of the uncle’s 
adventures in the life to come. An 
epilogue consists of extracts from the 
notebook of the hero, grown much 
older, containing a variety of typically 
Huxleian comments on life, religion, etc. 

In the gospel according to Aldous, 
the ideal life is mystical absorption in 
universal being, wherein the self is 
completely drowned in light — the 
Ground, which is our author’s name 
for God. In the book there are some 
noble passages, not a little humor, com- 
bined with cynicism and _ spiritual in- 
sight. A natural successor to After 
Many a Summer Dies the Swan, Time 
Must Have a Stop must be reckoned 
among its author’s lesser works. We 
hope that some day his inner conflict 
will resolve itself into complete peace. 


Man of Sorrows 


Behold the Jew. By Apa A. Jackson. 
New York: Macmillan Co. $1.00. 


A lovely poem in the elegiac mood, 
poured from the warm heart of a non- 
Jewish poet. Miss Jackson, an Eng- 
lishwoman, is a poet of standing in the 
literary world. In 1933 she won the 
National Poetry Prize in England. 
Behold the Jew was awarded the Green- 
wood Poetry Prize last year. In this 
poem, a sensitive soul, recoiling with 
horror from the terror and iniquity in- 
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flicted upon Jews in this time of war, 
pleads with eloquent pity for the per- 
secuted and outcast, rises to defend an 
oppressed people from a_ passionate 
sense of justice. Every line reveals 
wholehearted understanding and com- 
passion. 

About this poem there is little to be 
criticized, except for such _ technical 
points as appear crudely out of place in 
view of the tremendous emotional im- 
pact of its lines. Miss Jackson has 
written from a poet’s heart directly to 
the heart of her readers. She brings to 
the cause of persecuted Israel an advo- 
cate whose every word is drenched in 
the tears of a consummate pity, whose 
every phrase is pointed with the fierce 
intensity of eternal justice. 

Kart M. Cuoworowsky 


Epic of the Sea 


East of Malta, West of Suez. By 
Bartimevs. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $2.50. 


A clear, concise, “salty” account of 
the battles royal fought by the British 
Royal Navy in the Mediterranean from 
1937 to 1943. A firsthand story of how, 
in the face of almost insuperable odds, 
British “sea dogs” with bulldog tenacity 
kept the sea lanes open, delivered 
supplies to the army, maintained com- 
munications, and saved Malta, Suez 
and Alexandria from capture and de- 
struction. 

These are the dark days of the war. 
France was fighting for her life; Italy 
had cast in her lot with the Axis; 
Greece was being overrun; and, unless 
the supply lines to Marshal Rommel’s 
army could be cut, these invaders would 
most certainly sweep all before them. 
The little boats, no less than the large 
ships, of His Majesty’s Navy battled 
the Italian fleet, helped evacuate Greece 
and Crete, maintained Malta and cut 
the Axis supplies. It was a_ bloody, 
one-sided, desperate struggle, as de- 
Lewis Ritchie 
(writing under the name of Bartimeus) , 
who participated in many of the en- 
gagements. 

The author, recently appointed first 
press secretary at Buckingham Palace, 
author of a previous war story, Action 
Stations, and a seaman from his early 
youth, brings us the story of British 
gallantry on the high seas. He supple- 
ments this with photographs, maps and 
diagrams, and out of the maze of events 
weaves a tapestry with meaning and 
purpose—“the continuous assertion of 
British sea supremacy.” 

Eric Auton AYER 


- University Press. 


Janeism 


Speaking of Jane Austen. By Sema 


Kaye-Smitu and G. B. Stern. New 
York: Harper & Bros. $2.75. 
A pleasant, yet penetrating, dis- 


cussion of Jane Austen’s art by two 
British novelists of the present day. 
Both are incorrigible “Janeites.” Both 
know the six novels of England’s im- 
mortal spinster through and through. 
In alternate essays they discuss phrases, 
settings, characters and plots, as well 
as various details of the Regency civili- 
zation that forms the background. 
There is implied—almost required— 
a more minute-knowledge of the novels 
than the average reader is likely to 
possess. With some of the conclusions 
reached many will disagree. For ex- 
ample, both writers regard Emma as 
Miss Austen’s masterpiece, while we be- 
lieve that best of all her stories is 
Persuasion. “But it is all delightful, the 
kind of agreeable literary chitchat of 
which nowadays we have far too little. 
Included in the contents is an Austen 
Quiz that will challenge your wits in a 
big way. If you get even a C in 
answering its questions, you are good. 


As Raw: 


~Romewards 


Worship and the Common Life. 
Eric Hayman. London: 
$2.50. 


Mr. Hayman is an English Quaker, 
well read in modern mysticism and the- 
ology. On his main thesis all religious 
teachers would agree, namely, that the 
outward relations of a man with his 
fellow men should be of one piece with 
an inner life, which should be turned 
toward God, so that “the two shall be 
one, and that which is without as that 
which is within.” This he calls “sacra- 
mental” religion. He believes it to be 
the bond of union of the whole Chris- 
tian church. 

Instead, however, of developing this 
thesis as an argument for a strongly 
ethical Christianity, he takes a con- 
servative and Christocentric position. 
Though he rejects the neo-Calvinism of 
Barth, he is influenced by Brunner, 
Berdyaer, Maritain and other writers on 
the new orthodoxy, so that he traces 
the decay of Christian civilization to the 
false estimates of human nature that 
appeared with the Renaissance and have — 
led to humanism. He believes that the 
evils of the modern world can be over- 
come only by a return to the religion 
set forth by the ecumenical church, to 
which the Quaker doctrine of the Inner 


By 
Cambridge 


Light has a contribution to make. A 
merely ethical Christianity will not do. 

Mr. Hayman gives slight evidence of 
acquaintance with biblical criticism and 
none at all of familiarity with modern 
science. His style is involved and his 
argument difficult to follow. The im- 
pression made is that of a soul in 
anguish for a world overwhelmed with 
evil, who is seeking a solution by grop- 
ing his way back to the sheltering arms 
of the Church of Rome. 


Henry Wivper Foote 


Faith of a Scientist 


Enduring Fath. By Wi1tam Carey 
Corrin. Boston: Christopher Publish- 
ing House. $1.25. 

This modest little volume is valuable 
out of all proportion to its size. Quietly, 
wholly without ostentation, a scientist 
states what religion means to him. With 
fine intellectual honesty and a mind con- 
sistently open, Mr. Coffin scrutinizes 
the principles underlying religion, giv- 
ing dogma and tradition due recognition, 
carefully weighing fact and fiction, seek- 
ing to discover what truth remains 
after modern scientific discoveries have 
done their work. The result is a 
positive declaration of liberal Chris- 
tianity at its best. We know of no 
better work to put into the hands of 
a young man, or woman, who, having 
thought himself out of the creed of 
yesterday, is seeking solid ground for 
faith in harmony with the thought of 
today. Our American Unitarian 
Association would do well to add it to 
its list of tracts for general distribution. 
The author is a member of our church 
in Miami, Florida. We are proud to 
welcome him to our fellowship. 


ASR. -H. 


The Borderland 


_ Heyday of a Wizard. By Jean Burton. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. $3.00. 


Any contribution from the pen of 
Miss Burton is worth reading, for she 
writes with a clarity of style and a 
delicacy of perception, not to speak of a 
subtle sense of humor, that capture the 
attention of the reader from the open- 
ing sentence to the last word. The 
Heyday of a Wizard is no exception to 
this rule. Since it deals with one of the 
most fascinating personalities of the 
nineteenth century—that of Daniel 
Home, the medium—and with the much 
debated field of psychic research, the 
effect of her writing is heightened by 
the subject matter itself. 

Space forbids any adequate review 
of the contents, but this much should 
be stated: Those interested in the field 
covered by the book will find in the 
author’s presentation an _ objectivity 
that is not only to be commended but 
that contains much food for thought; 
those who are inclined to treat the field 
of psychic research as a realm of hocus- 


~ 


pocus and_ superstition will discover 
much that provokes questions not 
lightly to be dismissed. What Miss 
Burton herself thinks is by no means 
evident, though one judges that her 
mind is not closed on the matter. How- 
ever, one would gather that she shares 
the opinion of the reviewer that, how- 
ever valuable “psychic demonstrations” 
may be in throwing light upon the 
complex riddle of human personality, 
they do not necessarily demonstrate 
spiritual truth, the perception of which, 
after all, depends upon the inner’ dis- 
cernment and moral insight of the 
individual. 

The excellent bibliography at the end 
of the book not only indicates wide 
reading, but should prove of great 
value to those interested in the field 
discussed. 

Horace Westwoop 


Ike 


Eisenhower — 
Man and Soldier. 
By Francis T. 
Miller, Philadel- 
plia: John C. 
Winston Co. $2.00. 


Though written in rather pedestrian 
English, giving not a few evidences of 
hurried composition, this book is in- 
tensely interesting. Among all the mili- 
tary leaders this country has produced, 
in this or any other war, General 
Eisenhower has already won for himself 
distinction. As commander, strategist, 
diplomat, leader, and, above all, as a 
man, he has proved himself truly great. 

His is a story typically American. 
Texas-born, with a background of Vir- 
ginia and Dutch Pennsylvania, most 
of his youth spent in a little country 
town in Kansas, educated in grammar 
and high schools until he entered West 
Point, he has climbed to the seats of 
the mighty wholly by his own efforts. 
Not by choice was it that this mid- 
western lad, quiet, good-natured, 
friendly, an excellent football player, 
not particularly studious, giving little 
evidence of gifts out of the ordinary, 
should have eventually become the 
Supreme Commander of the Allied 
Forces in Africa and Europe. 

It is all here, the dramatic, gradual 
rise of this simple, very human Ameri- 
can son, husband and father, his ex- 
ceptional qualities as a military leader 
developed in the school of hard knocks, 
grappling each task with courage and 
determination, doing the day’s work 
well, and always dealing with the men 
under him in a spirit of humane sym- 
pathy and consideration. The reader of 
this biography gets the impression of a 
delightful personality, of whom his 


fellow countrymen may well be proud. 
Here is an American of the highest type. 

This is a good book to put into the 
hands of every growing boy, abounding 
as it does in stories of adventure and 
daring, together with its picture of a 
character altogether admirable. There 
can be little doubt but that, in years 
to come, along with Sherman and Grant 
and Lee and Sheridan, the name of 
Dwight Eisenhower will be gratefully re- 
membered. 


AP Rai 


Salvation by Fire 


Revivalism in America: Its Origin, 
Growth and Decline. By Witu1am W. 
Sweet. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $2.00. 


Professor Sweet is well known as our 
foremost authority on the history of 
religion in America. In this brief series 
of lectures he sketches a vivid outline 
of a phase of religious life that is, in 
many respects, peculiar to this country. 
Revivalism is a product of frontier life. 
The pioneer, moving out from an estab- 
lished social order in which religion 
has a traditional pattern, loses the re- 
straints of that background, and de- 
velops in the wilderness a high degree 
of independence and initiative, for both 
good and evil. The second and third 
generations, alike among the early 
colonists, the pioneers pushing across 
the Great Plains, and the immigrants 
from Europe in the nineteenth century, 
exhibit in the deterioration of their re- 
ligious and moral life the loss of cultural 
rootage. 

Revivalism, beginning early in the 
eighteenth century, was the method used 
to recall to religion the masses who in 
their frontier life had lost contact with 
the more formal types of church life. 
Since they had little education it was 
necessarily highly emotional. But it 
served as a stabilizing and moralizing 
force, and Professor Sweet claims that 
those Protestant churches that en- 
couraged revivalism are those now most 
vigorous and active. 

He also makes large claims for re- 
vivalism as a force for spreading demo- 
cratic ideals and providing the soil for 
reform movements. This latter point is 
sound as concerns temperance agitation, 
and, to a less extent, as to slavery. But 
those who know something of the rise 
of social reform in New England from 
1815 on will feel that he has greatly 
overestimated the influence of revival- 
ism in promoting enlightened social 
progress. 

This little book, nevertheless, makes 
an important contribution to our under- 
standing of the development of religion 
in America, particularly for those of us 
who have been wont to look with dis- 
approval or disdain on the methods that 
the revivalist has used. 

‘ Henry Witper Foote 
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News of 


CHARLESTOWN, New Hampsuire. One 
hundred years ago the beautiful South 
Parish Unitarian Church was built. The 
anniversary was observed by a special 
service on Sunday, September 10. Dr. 
John H. Lathrop was the speaker. Rey. 
Dudley R. Child, a former minister, 
assisted in conducting the service. 
Mr. Archibald H. Sayce, chairman of 
the trustees, presented an_ historical 
sketch. 

The church was founded in 1754 when 
New Hampshire was still part of the 
crown colony of Massachusetts. Char- 
lestown was subsequently divided into 
a North and South Parish on the basis 
of geography, and the South Parish be- 
came Unitarian without the division ty- 
pical of so many of our parishes, for the 
local Congregational church was founded 
as a separate movement. The present 
building is the fourth to be used by the 
parish. The previous building was 
burned in 1853 when a prisoner set fire 
to the jail which adjoined. 


This year the Walpole Town Congre- 
gational Society (Unitarian) and the 
South Parish have entered into a co- 
operative relationship under the care 
of one minister, Rev. Ralph E. Kyper. 
Installation services for Mr. Kyper were 
held in both churches on September 17, 
at 4:00 p.m. in Walpole and at 7:30 
p.M. in Charlestown. 


Rey. Frank E. Smith, Rey. Frank O. 
Holmes and Rev. Roscoe E. Trueblood 
took part in the services. 


Nortuampton, Massacuusetts. The 
opening service of a new liberal church, 
“The Unitarian Church of Northampton 
and Florence,’ was held on September 
10. The organization took place on 
August 23, when members of the Second 
Congregational Society of Northampton 
and the Free Congregational Society of 
Florence adopted bylaws and elected Dr. 
Frank E. Drew president. Rev. Eugene 
A. Luening, who has been serving the 
Florence and Amherst churches, was 
chosen as minister. 


The Northampton Society’s  build- 
ing, which will be the meeting place, is 
thus described by Mr. C. A. Wight in 
his Some Old Time Meeting Houses of 
the Connecticut Valley (page 27): “The 
interior is marvelously beautiful, being 
of the Roman and Grecian ornate style 
of architecture, the most perfect ex- 
ample of its class in the state. The 
exterior with its plain but dignified 


appearance is an appropriate symbol of _ 


the church’s covenant of faith.” 
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South Parish, Charlestown, N. H. 


Special Wednesday evening worship 
and discussion programs are planned for 
the Florence church during the autumn 
months. 

Frorma. By 


ORLANDO, agreement 


between the American Unitarian Associa- 


tion and the First Unitarian Church, a 
restatement of their financial relations 
has been worked out, whereby the 
following mutual advantages are real- 
ized. The association has sold certain 
lots purchased in 1928 for the intended 
use of the Orlando church, has recovered 
the present appraised valuation, and 
is relieved of payment of taxes on 
them. The Orlando church is, at the 
same time, relieved of a heavy interest- 
bearing encumbrance, which, with the 
lapse of sixteen years since the days 
of the Florida real estate boom, had 
become quite unrealistic. 


The Orlando church at the same time 
recognized a total indebtedness to the 
association on account of advances for 
building purposes made at various times 
since 1912, amounting to $7,500, without 
interest. -This revised financial setup, 


Unitarian Church, Northampton, Mass. 


Churches 


concurrent with the present sound con- 
dition of the congregation under the 
inspiring leadership of Rev. William A. 
Constable and Rev. Wilna L. Constable, 
has motivated the church to undertake a 
definite program for repayment of this 
indebtedness to the association and be- 
come a “lifter” instead of a “leaner” 
among the family of Unitarian churches. 


The congregational meeting at which 
this policy was adopted was enthusiastic 
and inspiring. It was voted to pay to 
the A.U.A. a considerable sum from 
reserve funds, and pledges for a further 
$75Q were made in about ten minutes. 
Furthermore, the church proposes to 
include in its annual budget each year a 
sufficient amount to repay its entire 
indebtedness to the A.U.A. in twelve 
years, if not earlier. : 


Auna, Marne. Again the historic 
Old Alna Meeting House was opened to 
the public during the summer, this year 
on Sunday, August 27. A general re- 
quest that the four noted men who make 
their summer home in Alna be heard 
was met. Rev. Donald G. Lothrop, 
minister of Community Church, Boston, 
Massachusetts, preached the sermon. 
Rev. Wallace W. Robbins, newly elected 
president of the Meadville Theological 
School, Chicago, Illinois, conducted the 
service. Rev. John W. Cyrus, minister 
of the Unitarian Church in Omaha, 
Nebraska, sang a solo. Rev. Joseph 
Barth, minister of the First Unitarian 
Church of Miami, Florida, offered the 
prayer. 

Two hundred and twenty-one people 
were present, and the sum of fifty-three 


dollars was taken in the collection, to’ 


be used for the benefit of the town 
library, and for repairs on Old Alna 
Meeting House. 


Porrutanp, Orecon. The Church of 


Our Father was completely redecorated — 


this summer in preparation for an out- 
standing event which took place on 
October 1. A parish dinner celebrated 
the fiftieth anniversary of the ordination 
of Dr. William G. Eliot, Jr., minister 
emeritus, and the tenth anniversary of 
the coming of Dr. Richard M. Steiner to 
the church. 


A new director of religious education, 
Miss Gertrude McIntosh, has been en- 
gaged. She has presented a new project, 
a comprehensive plan taking in all de- 
partments of the church school in a 
three-year cycle of lessons. The course 
of study is built upon an analysis of 


those experiences that provide religious 


growth. Sermons to the congregation, 
as new units of study are introduced, 
will be directed specifically to the re- 
ligious education of adults, so that 
mature: as well as young people will 
enter upon a systematic study. 


Summit, New Jersey. The Com- 
munity Church (Unitarian) has pre- 
pared a most interesting list of speak- 
ers for the Sunday morning services this 
fall. Having lost its minister, Rev. A. 
Powell Davies, to All Souls’ Church in 
Washington, D. C., the church is de- 
termined to maintain the high level of 
preaching for which it has achieved a 
wide reputation. This is evidenced by 
the following list of speakers: 

September 10, Dr. Frederick May 
Eliot; September 17, Professor Lyman 
Bryson; September 24, Dr. Dilworth 
Lupton; October 1, Dr. Eduard C. 
Lindeman; October 8, Dr. Leon M. 
Birkhead; October 15, Dr. Curtis W. 
Reese; October 22, Dr. E. Burdette 
Backus; October 29, Dr. W. Waldemar 
W. Argow; November 5, Dr. - String- 
fellow Barr; November 12, the Hon. 
Harold H. Burton; November 19, Dr. 
Wallace H. Wulfeck; November 26, Dr. 
John H. Lathrop; December 3, Rev. 
Stephen H. Fritchman; December 10, 
Dr. Stephen S. Wise; and December 17, 
Professor Alain L. Locke. 


Care Town, Soutn Arrica. A spe- 
cial dedication and thanksgiving service 
was held in the Free Protestant (Uni- 
tarian) Church of South Africa on July 
9. Many alterations and renovations 
included the addition of memorial win- 
dows and the rebuilding of the organ. 
A new pulpit was dedicated to Rev. 
Ramsden Balmforth, minister from 1897 
to 1937. A memorial window was placed 
for Rev. D. P. Faure, who founded the 
church in 1867. Rev. Donald Living- 
ston, the present minister, conducted 
the service and preached on the subject, 
“The Inward and Outward Temple of 
God.” A copy of the attractively printed 


program has been received in the Reg- . 


ister offices. It contains pictures of the 
interior “before and after,” and en- 
couraging messages from distant friends. 
Of interest is the list of Unitarian min- 
isters who have preached in the church 
since 1900. It includes Rev. E. Rosa- 
lind Lee, Rev. Theodore Pagesmith, 
Rev. Walter Bone, Rev. Margaret Barr, 
Rev. William A. Constable and Rev. 
Wilna L. Constable. 


Unperwoop, Munnesora. A _ con- 
‘firmation service was held in The Free 
Christian Church (Unitarian) here on 
July 2, with Rev. Philip M. Pétursson 
officiating. Beverly Kolstad, James 
Johansen, Rodney Larsen and Arlene 
Kolstad were the members of the class. 
They had been instructed during the 
past year by Miss Valdene Moen, 


Mr. Pétursson and Class 


young member of the church, and Mr. 
Pétursson came to give final instruction. 

The service was impressive and inspir- 
ing and the church was filled with these 
Unitarians who have no settled minister. 
Dinner was served in the church dining 
room to about one hundred people, 
including relatives and friends of the 
class members. At three _ o’clock, 
memorial services were held for a 
pioneer member of the church, Mr. Hans 
P. Bjorge, who passed away at his 
home in California on May 26, 1944. 
His ashes were brought to Underwood 
for interment in the church cemetery. 


Hartem, New Yorx. Rev. Ethelred 
Brown, minister of the Unitarian church 
in this section of New York “City, has 
a dream for the future of his church 
which he wants to make real during the 
coming year. He sends an account of 
it in his own words: “The trustees of 


the Harlem church at their last meeting, 
held on June 27, approved with en- 
thusiasm the proposal presented by me 
to the congregation at the closing serv- 
ice on Sunday evening, June 25, that 
the church be converted into an inter- 
racial church. They unanimously au- 
thorized me to proceed at once to survey 
the situation, and to make the pre- 
liminary arrangements necessary to en- 
sure the launching of the experiment 
in the fall. 

“The suggestion was passed on to 
me at the Boston May Meetings by a 
brother minister of the Metropolitan 
Conference. The idea appealed to me at 
once, and has since so laid hold on me 
as now to seem like my very own— 
an interracial church in Harlem! 

“A belated reading of the June issue 
of The Christian Register, in which 
appears the article by Mr. Winters en- 
titled ‘A New Venture in Churchman- 
ship, robs the Harlem proposal of 
uniqueness. But what of it? In a sense 
the idea is unique—this church will be 
a Unrrartan church and it will be in 
Hartem! 

“Our church closed last June after the 
best season it has ever had, best in the 
truest sense, but best also from a ma- 
terial point of view, because for the 
first time in twenty-four years it owed 
no man anything. Here in this almost 
forgotten church with a handful of 
members is proof of the invincibility of 
the human spirit in the face of terrible 
and terrifying odds. As some of these 
brave and loyal souls spoke at our 
closing meeting. of what Unitarianism 
has meant to them and done for them 
intellectually and spiritually, _I knew 
that mere numbers is not everything. 
No money could buy such loyalty, no 


Members of the Harlem Church; Mr. Brown, center, back row 
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overflowing congregation could be a 
substitute for these faithful souls who 
believe with me that the Unitarian 
message of enlightenment, of emanci- 
pation and of sustaining grace is well 
worth the years of struggle we have 
spent together in presenting it to this 
community that so sorely needs it. We 
have kept the flag of Unitarianism fly- 
ing. Speaking as in a parable, we 
would not consent to play jazz in the 
hope that the crowd attracted thereby 
would later learn to appreciate our pro- 
gram of symphonic music. 


“Now this insignificant but invincible 
group with little money but much faith 
is ready to launch an experiment—to 
create right in the heart of this Negro 
city a genuine interracial church with a 
congregation not simply of white and 
colored visitors but of white and 
colored members, and with two Uni- 
tarian ministers, one white and one 
colored. 


“For financial reasons no white min- 
ister can be called at present. My 
white brethren of the Metropolitan 
Conference will be asked to volunteer 
their help for perhaps the next two 
or three seasons. I feel assured of their 
support and help and that their interest 
in the Harlem church is sincere. 


“This article is therefore an appeal 
to white Unitarians, especially to those 
resident in New York and Brooklyn, to 
plan to help all they can to make the 
venture a success. Let the white Uni- 
tarians lead the way by attending as 
many of our services as possible, start- 
ing with those in October. Other white 
religious liberals in and around Harlem 
may soon be touched by the spirit of 
the movement and be moved to join 
the pioneers. Then will follow the un- 


enrolled Negro Unitarians of Harlem. | 


“A dream? Yes, but a dream we 
can make come true!” 


MINISTERS’ CONFERENCE. A 
student seminar, under the auspices of 
the Department of the Ministry, was 
held at Unitarian Headquarters in 
Boston, Massachusetts, for three days in 
September. The young ministers were 
given explicit information about the 
organizational setup of the American 
Unitarian Association by the heads of 
all the departments. The program was 
intensive, opening at nine o’clock each 
morning with chapel in Eliot Hall, led 
in turn by Rev. Frank E. Smith, Rey. 
Raymond B. Bragg and Rev. Bradford 
Gale. On the first morning the group 
was taken on a tour of the building. 
On the second evening they were enter- 
tained informally at the home of Rev. 
Dan Huntington Fenn, the director of 
the Department of the Ministry. 

Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach described 
the Church of the Larger Fellowship; 
Miss Sara Comins, the work of the 
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General Alliance; Mr. Arthur D. Nash, 
the work of the Treasurer and the 
Pension Plan. The Laymen’s League 
presented its goals at a luncheon meet- 
ing. Services available to all Unitarian 
churches by the departments of Pub- 
licity, Promotion and Publications, Uni- 
tarian Extension, Adult Education, 
Religious Education and American Uni- 
tarian Youth were explained in detail by 
the “experts.” 

The men who attended were: Paul F. 
Bliss, Glenn C. Canfield, Orval 8S. Clay, 
David Cole, Leon C. Fay, John K. 
Findly, Max D. Gaebler, Lester C. Lewis, 
Solon D. Morgan, Gilbert Phillips, Heinz 
Rettig, Andrew G. Rosenberger, Philip 
C. Shug, Wayne Shuttee, Ernest H. 
Sommerfeld and Robert L. Zoerheide. 
They represented nine different divinity 
schools. 


THE OLD CORNER BOOKSTORE 
in Boston, Massachusetts, has issued a 
second series of sermons by leading 
clergymen of the city. Of the first series 
of five sermons, three were written by 
Unitarian ministers: Dr. Charles E. 
Park, Dr. Palfrey Perkins and Dr. 
Vivian T. Pomeroy. The other two were 
written by Dr. E. Phillips Osgood and 
Rabbi Joshua L. Liebman. The an- 
nouncement stated: “Today a revolu- 
tion is taking place in sermons. They 
are no longer old-fashioned, but timely, 
realistic and cogent. In this series of 
Greater Boston addresses we hope to 


preserve some of the best for a wider, 


audience. As bookmen we believe they 
are a real contribution to contemporary 
literature.” Sketches of the churches 
served by the writers are given in the 
introductions of the pamphlets. 


THE SOUTH MIDDLESEX CON- 
FERENCE of Massachusetts churches 
convenes for its 199th session on Sunday, 
October 8, in the First Church in Somer- 
ville, at 3:15 pm. The devotional 
service will be conducted by- three 
ministers of the conference: Rev. John 
M. Foglesong, Rev. Robert D. Richard- 
son and Rev. Miles Hanson, Jr. The 
sermon will be preached by Dr. Herbert 
Hitchen, with the title, “The Fundamen- 
tal Principles of Unitarianism.” 


A discussion will follow on the subject, 
“The Advance of Unitarianism and How 
to Attract New Members.” Leaders will 
be Rev. Douglas P. Brayton, Rev. L. 
Wendell Hughes, Rev. Charles M. 
Styron and Rey. Chadbourne A. Spring. 

Mr. Winslow C. Sisson will report on 
the present proposals of the Joint Action 
Committee. 


After the supper another discussion 
will take place on the subject of denomi- 
national projects for the conference. 


_Rey. Paul H. Chapman will lead. Three 


speakers will give brief addresses: Rev. 
Frank E. Smith will speak on “The 


Achievements of the New England 
Council’; Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, on 
“Fulfilling a Great Need through the 
Church of the Larger Fellowship”; and 
Rev. Leslie T. Pennington, on “Uni- 
tarianism in the Postwar World.” At 
the service of dedication that closes the 
sessions, Rev. John N. Mark, Rev. 
Ernest S. Meredith, Rev. Edward P. 
Daniels and Dr. Samuel A. Eliot will 
officiate. 


The present officers of the conference 
are as follows: Mr. J. Gilbert Peirce, 
President; Rev. Paul H. Chapman, Vice- 
President; Rev. J. Franklin Burkhart,. 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


. THE VERMONT AND QUEBEC 
UNIVERSALIST - UNITARIAN CON- 
VENTION will hold its 111th session on 
October 11 and 12 in the First Congre- 
gational Society (Unitarian) of Burling- 
ton, Vermont. Leaders of women’s 
groups and of church schools will meet 
for mutual help and counsel. The Uni- 
tarian Association will meet on Wednes- 
day afternoon. 


THE HACKLEY SCHOOL, Tarry- 
town, New York, opened on September 
21 with an enrollment of one hundred 
forty-eight boys. 


A CHILDREN’S CHAPEL was dedi- 
cated in The First Unitarian Church of 
Oklahoma City on Sunday, September 
10, at eleven o’clock. The call to wor- 
ship was played on the Coombs Memo- 
rial Chimes. Rev. Alfred E. von Stilli,. 
the minister, led the service, which in- 
cluded special music, a candlelighting 
ceremony and the act of dedication. 
Rev. Robert W. Sonen, from Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, preached the dedication ser- 
mon. The children made this pledge: 
“T pledge allegiance to my church and to 
the cause for which it stands; to its 
high faith and its wide fellowship; to 
its boundless work of love and service.” 


THE DISTINGUISHED AWARD 
of the Silver Antelope was given to 
three citizens of St. Paul, Minesota, on 
September 5, by the regional council of 
Region 10, Boy Scouts of America. One 
was Professor E. G. Cheyney of the 
University of Minnesota; the second was. 
the Most Rev. John G. Murray, Arch- 
bishop of St. Paul; the third was Mr. 
David Raudenbush, a young lawyer 
who has been for many years an active 
member of Unity Church. The awards 
were presented by Mr. Charles L. Som- 
mers, who has just been re-elected chair- 
man for Region 10 for the twenty-sixth 
consecutive term. He has long been one 
of the most loyal and influential laymen 
in Unity Church. 


THE IOWA UNITARIAN ASSO- 
CIATION will meet in Omaha, Ne- 
braska, on October 30—November 1. 


Rev. Witna LivinestonE ConstTABLe, 
minister of the First Unitarian Church 
‘of Orlando, Florida, was asked to take 
the devotions at the famous Sunday 
evening service of song in the auditorium 
at Chautauqua, New York, during the 
past season. There was a congregation 
of more than six thousand people. She 
was the first woman to be asked to do 
this in the whole history of Chautauqua. 


Dr. Frepertck May E ior partici- 
pated in the dedication of the new 
‘Temple Sinai, formerly the home of The 
Second Unitarian Society in Brookline, 
Massachusetts. The ceremony, which 
took place on September 8, was im- 
pressive, with a procession of officers of 
the congregation and rabbis of Greater 
Boston carrying the holy scrolls of the 
Torah through the aisles to place them 
in the ark. When the light, which will 
burn perpetually above the ark, was 
kindled, the synagogue became officially 
consecrated as a house of God. Dr. Eliot 
said that the passing of a Unitarian 
church to a Jewish synagogue was a 
symbol of religious understanding in 
quiet contrast to highly publicized acts 
of intolerance. Rabbi Beryl D. Cohon, 
‘ leader of Temple Sinai, stated that his 
pulpit would be dedicated to spiritual 
values, not to political philosophies. 


Rev. J. Harry Hooper, minister of 
The Unitarian Church of Staten Island, 
New York, by careful investigation has 
discovered the impressive fact that 
over half of his present parishioners are 
in the church because they were first 
invited there by someone already a 
member. By letter and pulpit announce- 
ment he is calling attention to the 
fact, and is urging each one of the 
present membership to do his important 
part. Mr. Hooper keeps a private list 
of those who invite others to the serv- 
ices, and keeps posted on the bulletin 
board in the church vestibule a large 
numeral representing the current total 
for the season of those who have had 
guests present. 


Rey. Froyp J. Taytor, minister of 
The First Church in Plymouth, Massa- 
chusetts, has two church schools. In a 
section of the historic town stands what 
is known as the South Pond Chapel. 
The building was erected about one 
hundred years ago as a community 
endeavor—‘‘community” in every sense 
of the word, for the people built it them- 
selves. There was never a_ settled 
minister within the memory of the oldest 
people there. At various times attempts 
were made to hold both church and 
church school; the last two were under 
the auspices of the Salvation Army and 
the Holy Rollers. Mr. Taylor was called 
to the chapel to officiate at a wedding a 
year ago. He noticed a large number of 
children and upon questioning them 
found that none of them had a church 
connection. He offered to conduct a 
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church school on Sunday afternoons and 
his offer was accepted. 

The school began in October and con- 
tinued until .after Easter. When Mr. 
Taylor started in he had thirty-five 
underprivileged youngsters ranging in 
age from four to sixteen; two dollars in 
funds; an adequate stove, but no fuel; 
a hopeless organ but a good piano; no 
teachers, and no possibility of getting 
any from the area; and no equipment 
whatsoever beyond a sand table (which 
proved to be a dubious blessing). He 
found a man to cut and draw wood for 
the stove and to build fires. : From his 
own church he brought a young man 
with a genius for work with boys, and 
a woman who was a first-rate storyteller 
for the kindergarten children. He him- 
self took the rest of the group with the 
few adults who came with fair regularity. 
A desire was expressed for Bible study, 
so Mr. Taylor told Bible stories and 
played the piano, commuting between 
the piano and the pulpit. The First 
Church contributed hymnals and text- 
books; the New England Unitarian 
Council provided Bibles.. Some money 
has been raised and plans are made for 
improvements in the building. Services 
are to be resumed on October 1. 


Mr. Joun Curistensen has been ap- 
pointed minister to youth and director 
of religious education in the First Church 
in Dedham, Massachusetts. Mr. Chris- 
tensen is a student at the Crane Theo- 
logical School, Tufts College. He has 
served as youth adviser in the Univer- 
salist Youth Fellowship and as minister 
to youth in the Melrose Universalist 
church. He is a vocalist of distinction, 
having been soloist at the First Parish 
in Medford for two years, concert solo- 
ist with “The Bostonians” and with the 
“Studio Singers.” In addition he has 
made professional appearances in The 
Merry Widow in Boston, and in H. M.S. 
Pinafore and Trial By Jury in New York. 


Dr. Bernarp SANDLER Meyer, charter 
member of the newly organized Uni- 
tarian church in Columbus, Ohio, is one 
of the additions to Who’s Who in 
America. Dr. Meyer, son of a Unitarian 
minister, Rev. J. F. Meyer, is professor 
of botany and plant physiology at Ohio 
State University. He is the author of 
A Textbook of Plant Physiology for 
Colleges and Universities, now used in 
more than a hundred American institu- 
tions of higher learning. He has also 
collaborated with the Agricultural De- 
partment of the United States Govern- 
ment in experiments with the Russian 
dandelion and other rubber-producing 
plants. 


Mrs. Norsert F. Capex is studying 
at the U.N.R.R.A. Training Center in 
the University of Maryland, preparing 
for work in the Balkans as a specialist in 
work with “displaced persons.” 


Rev. Rosert L. Zorerweme, new 
minister to students in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, has begun his work. He and 
Mrs. Zoerheide are now in Hollis, New 
Hampshire, acting as hosts for the 
week-end workcamps sponsored by the 
Unitarian Ministry to Students. The 
workcamps continue through October 8. 


Rev. Lesuiz T. Pennincton of Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, has accepted 
the invitation of the First Unitarian 
Society of Chicago, Illinois, to become 
its minister. He succeeds Dr. Von 
Ogden Vogt, who was elected minister 
emeritus. 


Rey. Jonn H. Taytor of Westwood, 
Massachusetts, has accepted a call to 
the Unitarian church in Sandwich, 
Massachusetts. 


Rey. Rosert J. Howpen, formerly 
assistant minister in the First Unitarian 
Church of Cleveland, Ohio, has been 
called to the naval chaplaincy. Mr. 
Wayne Shuttee, a graduate of the 
Meadville Theological School in 1944, 
has succeeded Mr. Holden. 


Rev. Detos W. O’BriAn, minister of 
the First Unitarian Society of Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, was during the summer 
appointed the representative of Refugee 
Relief, Incorporated, for the state of 
Delaware. 


Rev. Aron §. GiLMARTIN appeared 
September 6, representing the American 
Unitarian Association, and testified be- 
fore the subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Education and Labor on 
behalf of a permanent Fair Employment 
Practices Commission. He presented 
the resolution adopted May 24 at the 
Annual Meeting of the A.U.A. in favor 
of a permanent F.E.P.C. 


Dr. Rowxanp Gray-Smitu of Sharon, 
Massachusetts, has been called to the 
New North Church in Hingham, Massa- 
chusetts. 

OYE 


SUMMER CONFERENCES 


Ferry Beach Conference 


A capacity enrollment marked the 
re-establishment, from July 15 through 
July 22, of the New England Leadership 
Training Institute after the lapse of one 
year. Star Island still playing a part in 
the coastal defense system, the committee 
gladly accepted the offer of the Uni- 
versalists to share their Ferry Beach 
Park at Saco on the coast of Maine. 
All who worked on the conference com- 
mittees were grateful to the Universalists 
for their close co-operation. Many of 
their staff shared in the work and play 
of our group. 

The committee included Rev. William 
W. Lewis, Chairman; Rev. William B. 
Rice, Dean; Mrs. Gay Goward, Hostess; 
Mrs. Hester D. Haseltine, Registrar; 
Mr. Henry Porter, Treasurer; Mrs. Gor- 
don P. DeWolf, Librarian; Mrs. Arthur 


Schoenfeldt and Rev. Raymond B. 
Johnson. 
Fifty-four New England churches 


were represented by 105 registrants. 
Almost three-quarters of the group were 
attending their first conference and the 
faculty reported that they made up an 
unusually eager student bédy. Seven 
courses were offered during the morning 
sessions: “New Testament,” by Pro- 
fessor Rolland E. Wolfe; “The Service 
of Worship in the Church School,” by 
Miss Frances W. Wood; “Understanding 
the Pupil,’ by Mr. Johnson; “Psycho- 
logical Values in Religious Education,” 
by Mrs. Sophia L. Fahs; “Junior 
Methods and Materials,” by Mrs. Flor- 
ence W. Klaber; “Junior-High and High- 
School Methods and Materials,” by 
Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman; and “En- 
richment Materials in the Church 
Sehool Program,” by Miss Susan M. 
Andrews. 

Afternoons were spent on the mag- 
nificent beach and in the study hall 
over which Mrs. DeWolf presided as 
librarian. There were lectures in the 
evenings by Mr. Earl Dolphin on music, 
Mrs. L. Irving Fletcher on the Pacific 
Islands, Professor Albert E. Bailey on 
religious art, and Mrs. Elizabeth H. 
Frederick on adult education. Stunt 
night more than lived up to old Star 
Island traditions. 

The day closed with a candlelight 
service, which could be held every 
night but one in the cathedral pines of 
the grove. There was a familiar quality 
about Ferry Beach that certain of us 
had hitherto felt to be peculiarly Uni- 
tarian and found only at Star Island 
or Lake Geneva. Apparently when peo- 
ple get together year after year, dedi- 
cating themselves to the furtherance of 
religious teaching, they impart an 
atmosphere to their location which that 
location in turn gives to all who come 
later in the same spirit. 

Wiuiam B. Rice 
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Hnausa Institute 


At Hnausa, on Lake Winnipeg, se- 
cluded and serene in its setting of spruce 
and poplar, is situated the Icelandic 
Federated Churches’ Fresh Air Camp, 
which for the third successive year was 
the meeting place of our Youth and 
Religious Education Institute, August 
21-27. This year twenty-eight young 
people, under the leadership of Rev. 
Ernest W. Kuebler, Mrs. Martha H. 
Fletcher and Mr. Frederick T. McGill, 
Jr., took part in a varied program, 
planned to teach and guide them in the 
search for truth in work, worship and 
play. 

A series of morning talks on the 
origin, scope and movement of our 
Unitarian faith was given to both 
groups by Mr. Kuebler. At one morn- 
ing session Mr. McGill explained the 
various departments of the A.U.A. and 


also outlined the work of the United 


Mrs. Fletcher led the 
with the young 
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morning discussions 
people. 

The workshop was another interesting 
and instructive feature of the confer- 
ence. Aided by Mrs. Fletcher, the 
young people prepared and presented 
two radio scripts. Under the direction 
of Mr. Kuebler they planned two special 
services of worship, and the campfire 
services. 

On August 23, the Hnausa Institute 
visited the church at Arnes. Another 
evening an invitation was extended to 
institute members by the minister, Rev. 
E. J. Melan, and members of the con- 
gregation at Riverton. We are deeply 
grateful to our friends at Arnes, River- 
ton and Arborg for their gracious hos- 
pitality, and to Miss S. Védal, the ma- 
tron of the camp, for her invaluable 
help at all times. 

Mr. Kuebler met with the adult mem- 
bers both morning and_ afternoon. 
Church-school curricula, materials and 
teaching methods were discussed, and 
the problem of how to serve churches 
in the rural districts. It was thought 
a correspondence course in religious ed- 
ucation might be inaugurated. 

On Sunday, the last day of the insti- 
tute, a morning service was held in the 
dining hall of the camp. Rev. H. E. 
Johnson of Lundar delivered the ser- 
mon, the young people assisting. 

With each successive conference it has 


‘leaders were there. 


, 
become increasingly evident that. these 
gatherings have a very real meaning for 
the churches in this part of the country. 
Through the representatives who gather 


there, the churches are drawn closer . 


together, and the possibility of effective 
work very greatly increased. ~ 
MaArcret Prtursson 


Lake Geneva Conference 


From Boston to Seattle, from Minne- 
apolis and Quebec to Cincinnati and 
New Orleans, came 398 people, young 
and old, to participate in the Midwest 
Unitarian Summer Conference at Lake 
Geneva, Wisconsin, August 13-20. 

Many natienally known Unitarian 
They included Miss 
Sara Comins, Mrs. Martha H. Fletcher, 
Mr. William Roger Greeley, Mr. Fred- 
erick T. McGill, Jr., Rev. Ernest W. 
Kuebler and the Hon. Harold H. 
Burton. Senator Burton spoke Friday 


evening on “World Democracy.” On. 


the same program Mr. Earl Dickerson 
spoke concerning “Democracy on the 
Home Front.” Rev. Ralph E. Bailey 
gave the Conference Sermon on the sub- 
ject, “The Function of Intelligence.” 

Dr. Sunder Joshi gave the general 
lectures on the postwar world. He 
analyzed the conflicting interests of the 
four major powers of the United Nations 
and pointed out the principles upon 
which a lasting peace could be built. 
Dr. Joshi stressed the necessity for the 
universalization of brotherhood. 

Other specialized and general courses 
for adults were given by Rev. and Mrs. 
Horton Colbert, Mrs. Matilda Moore, 
Mr. Kuebler, Dr. Charles E. Snyder, 
Dr. E. Burdette Backus and Professor 
Arthur E. Murphy. 

Rev. R. Lester Mondale was the key- 
note speaker each day for the A.U.Y. 
Workshops were conducted by Rev. 
Josiah R. Bartlett, Mrs. Fletcher, Rev. 
Kenneth L. Patton, Rev. John G. Gill 
and Rev. Harold Marley. The A.U.Y. 


program was under the direction of Rev. 


G. Richard Kuch. 

The Alliance and Laymen’s League 
programs were under the direction of 
their respective presidents. 

A Miainisters’ Institute for the Mid- 
west was held in conjunction with the 
Lake Geneva Conference. Dr. Thaddeus 
B. Clark, a member of Committee A 
of the Avherichat Unitarian Association, 
was the leader. The findings of the 
group were forwarded to Committee A 
and to the other institutes held during 
the latter part of the summer and in 
the fall. 

Unique in the conference program 
was the original poetry read by Mr. 
Patton at the Firelight Services, which 
brought each day to a fitting and in- 
spiring close. 

Mrs. Charles H. Moran, of St. Louis, 
is chairman of the Conference Board. 
Rev. Randall S. Hilton, of Chicago, was 
dean of the conference. 

Ranvaut S. Hmron 


Action, Not Theology, Needed 


Speaking to the Erie Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church at 
Allegheny College, Meadville, Pennsyl- 
vania, Dr. James H. Straughn, Bishop 
of the Pittsburgh Area, declared: “This 
is not a day of doctrinal emphasis, but, 
rather, a day of activism, dealing with 
great economic, social and_ religious 
issues.” Insisting that the church must 
assume leadership in the guidance of 
human affairs, the speaker urged that 
“the Christian church must not be a 
follower of a new order, but must do 
its work in molding that order.” Ad- 
dressing the same session of clergy 
and laymen, Professor Georgia E. 
Harkness of Evanston, Illinois, stressed 
the point that “we must surrender a 
lower freedom to possess a higher free- 
dom.” 

The emphasis on a_ constructive 
program is also found in the message 
of the Church Conference on Social 
Work as expressed by Dr. James A. 
Crain, Executive Secretary of the Board 
of Temperance and Social Welfare of 
the Disciples of Christ, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. Deploring ‘the rise in juvenile 
delinquency, injustices in economic and 
racial areas, and the prospect of vast 
postwar problems, Dr. Crain calls the 
attention of the churches everywhere to 
“the increasing importance of social 
work in view of maladjustments grow- 
ing out of the nation’s involvement in 
global war.” Anticipating that social 
agencies on all levels will be strained 
beyond capacity, he makes the plea 
that the churches support, co-operate 
with and participate in local welfare 
organizations. 

“The church is the mother of social 
work,” but its services, Dr. Crain holds, 
must be extended to include a vital 
interest in community planning, the 
preservation of democracy and the fight- 
ing of racial prejudice. 


Co-operation on Postwar Issues 


The co-operation of Protestants, 
Catholics and Jews is broadening be- 
yond the present national scope, as 
steps toward a world meeting of 
national organizations of Christians and 
Jews soon after the war are taken by 
the. National Conference of Christians 
and Jews. The call for such a confer- 
ence was issued by Dr. George N. 
Shuster, Dr. Israel Goldstein and Dr. 
Henry S. Leiper, in the belief that the 
meeting “would symbolize the collective 
desire of religious and educational lead- 
ers to deal effectively and constructively 
with intergroup relations.” Besides, it 
was felt, the plan would promote inter- 
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national solidarity and help secure 
better relations within each country. 

Professor Arthur H. Compton, prize- 
winning physicist of the University of 
Chicago, commenting upon the project, 
said: “This organization seeks to over- 
come bigotry, to draw citizens together 
in fraternal charity and to protect the 
rights of all men without punishment or 
persecution and to create a spirit of 
good will and fair play.” 


When They Come Home 


The diocese of Leicester is taking the 
lead among British churches in planning 
for receiving the boys home from the 
war, stressing the different environments 
to which men of different ages and ex- 
perience return; some returning to 
wives with whom they have never set 
up a home; some to parents’ homes and 
others to lodgings. It is suggested that 
communication should be made with 
chaplains for consultation, and also that 
plans should be so made as to provide a 
place for these men in the church and 
community. 


Labor’s Appeal to the Church 


In his Labor Day Message issued 
through the Associated Church Press, 
Mr. John G. Ramsay, Public Relations 
Representative of the United Steel 
Workers of America, reaffirmed the 
stand of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America that 
“The churches should support the right 
of employees and employer alike to 
organize for collective bargaining and 
social action; protection of both in the 
exercise of this right; the obligation of 
both ‘to work for the public good.” 
Mr. Ramsay charged that “The church 
must be more than concerned about 
social sins and take responsibility to 
change conditions,” and quotes Dr. E. 
Stanley Jones to the effect that “an 
unchristian social order produces more 
thwarted and' disrupted lives than any 
other single cause.” 

He sought to enlist the help of the 
church in furthering the C.L.O. list of 
minimum requirements: (1) a job at 
union wages or a business or profession 
that pays, (2) a well-built, convenient 
home decently furnished, (3) good 
food, clothing and medical care, (4) 
good schooling for. children with an 
adequate chance for a healthy, happy 
growth, and (5) an income through 
social insurance in case of sickness, old 
age, early death of the wage earner, 
or unemployment. We were reminded 
that “the church cares about this 
earthly life as well as about the here- 
after” and that “the caring about our 
fellow men in this material sense is 
the first real test of brotherhood.” 


ALL FRONTS 


A Pronouncement on Japan 


The World Alliance News Letter re- 
ports a pronouncement based on a study 
made by fifteen Protestant leaders on 
“What to Do with Defeated Japan.” 
The memorandum assumes some kind 
of world organization with regional re- 
sponsibilities and machinery for the 
Far East. 

Aim—The aim is the peace and 
general welfare of all peoples in this 
area. Hence, the terms imposed should 
seek to induce early responsible par- 
ticipation in the family of nations. 

Territor1saL ReapsustMentT.—Man- 
churia, Formosa and the Pescadores 
should be returned to China, and terri- 
tories gained since July, 1937, must be 
given up. Korea must be liberated and 
stabilized. Mandated islands are to be 
placed under international control. 

Economic Nrreps.—Extraction of this 
territory will require drastic economic 
readjustments, guaranteeing = equal 
access to raw materials and the trade 
of the world, under civilian instead of 
military leaders. 

DisaRMAMENT. — Disarmament in- 
cludes dismantling of war industries, 
while keeping peacetime industries in- 
tact. A sufficient merchant fleet is 
necessary. 

Reparations.—The United Nations, 
especially China, must be compensated 
for damages suffered, though monetary 
indemnities may be wisely waived. Also, 
art treasures, libraries and_ cultural 
effects should be returned to China and 
other countries. 

War Criinats.—Care should be 
taken to punish only those directly re- 
sponsible for war crimes; thus, the high- 
est juridical tradition must be main- 
tained, with distinguished neutral jurists 
presiding at the tribunals. Only a lib- 
eral policy will contribute to peace in 
this as in other matters. 

Revier.—At the cessation of hostili- 
ties, the immediate and temporary needs 
of the people must be met promptly and 
generously. 

SURVEILLANCE.—Surveillance must be 
retained until Japan has demonstrated 
her willingness and ability to live at 
peace with other nations; a military 
situation must be transformed into a 
civilian order. Occupation must be brief 
and limited as possible and conducted 
with tact, restraint and discretion. 

Cuances Requirep.— No attempt 
should be made to prescribe the form 
of government or type of education, 
since these are matters of internal policy 
that can best be decided by the Japan- 
ese themselves, provided they adopt the 
rights of free speech, press and assem- 
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THE GRAVE IN FLORENCE 


The tide of battle has rolled away 
from Florence, and the glorious Italian 
city, with all its priceless treasures, seems 
to have been saved. Five of the six 
bridges over the Arno were destroyed 
by retreating Germans—which thus de- 
layed the advance of the Allied armies 
by perhaps an hour or two! Fighting in 
the streets must have wrought damage 
to buildings and monuments. But there 
was no bombing, no bombardment, and 
the city as a whole is secure. Just to 
see the pictures of the Campanile still 
standing, and Brunelleschi’s great dome 
still looming above Santa Marie del 
Fiori, is to be reassured. 

But there was disquieting news when 
the Germans finally abandoned Flor- 
ence! It was reported that battle raged 
fiercely for some days in the suburbs, 
especially to the north—and that is 
just the neighborhood, if I remember 
correctly, where lies the Protestant 
Cemetery, with its grave of Theodore 
Parker. 

It was a lovely afternoon in March, 
1929, when I made my pilgrimage to 
this spot. We went to one of the flower 
stands on the streets, and filled our 
arms with all the mimosa we could 
carry. Then we took a cab, and had 
to explain—with some care—to the 
driver our desired destination. He 
seemed not at all sure where the Prot- 
estant Cemetery was, and mystified as 
to why we wanted to go there. 

It was easy to recognize the cemetery 
when we reached it, though it had its 
surprises. Thus, I was surprised that 
it was so small, and located like a little 
island with streets flowing by on either 
side. I was a bit provoked that it 
was so hard to get into, though the 
gatekeeper was hospitable enough once 
he understood what we wanted. I was 
astonished also that the cemetery was so 
crowded, though it was well cared for, 
and lovely and fragrant in the spring 
sunshine. 

We found our way quickly to Parker’s 
grave. It looked very familiar, as I 
had seen pictures of the stone. The 
inscription also was familiar, especially 
that simple but eloquent line describ- 
ing Parker as “the great American 
preacher.” As we stooped to lay our 
floral offerings upon the mound, I was 
moved to discover that fresh flowers 
were already there. Some pilgrim had 
been before me that day. I wondered 
who he was, and if he came from 
America, or Boston! 

We stayed only a few minutes. On 
our way out, we looked around a bit, 
and saw the graves of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, Arthur Hugh Clough, and a 
few others known to us. This was in- 
deed a sacred spot. 

And now the tide of war has swept 
through Florence, and by this cemetery! 
Was any damage done? Were the grass- 
plots trodden down, some of the stones 
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“The Memorial of Virtue is immortal . . . having 
gotten the victory, striving for undefiled rewards. 


WILLARD REED 

To a large number of our ministers 
and laymen, Willard Reed has long 
been known as a dear and loyal friend, 
whose passing leaves an empty space 
impossible to fill. 

Born in Baltimore, he graduated from 
Harvard in 1891. Then came two years 
at the Harvard Divinity School, fol- 
lowed by ordination and a brief ministry 
in Unitarian churches in Passaic and 
Rutherford, New Jersey. Thence, he 
went to the historic Roxbury Latin 
School, which for three years he served 
as headmaster. So began a teaching 
career, including seventeen years at the 
Brown and Nichols School in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, where he rose to 
be coprincipal; two years as dean of the 
University School in Cleveland, Ohio; 
and five years as headmaster of Mont- 
clair Academy. Through all these years, 
he won the admiration and love of a 
generation of boys. Not until his teach- 
ing days were over did he return to 
active service as a Unitarian minister. 

Such, however, are only the bare out- 
lines of a life fruitful in good works. Be- 
hind them was a personality whose out- 
standing characteristics were manliness, 
courage, sympathy, loyalty, love of 
truth, a religious faith positive, deep, 
true. You always knew where Willard 
Reed stood. An incorrigible theist, he 
enlivened many a clerical meeting by 
his doughty attacks on what he was 
wont to term “bootstrap theology,” 
proving himself a formidable antagonist 
in debate. 

But it is as a scholar, a friend, and a 
genuine spiritual hero that he best de- 
serves to be remembered. He had a 
Greek love of the truth. Truly cultured, 
he had a unique capacity for friendship, 
standing by friends through thick and 
thin, never wavering in his steadfast 
loyalty. - 

Of adversity he had more than his 
share. The gathering years brought 
with them loneliness, difficulties, be- 
reavements, which would have overcome 
a less dauntless spirit. Three years 


ago, his only son, an army flyer, was 
shot down in Java. More recently, his 
eldest grandson fell on a Russian battle- 
field. Even when a long and _ painful 
sickness prefaced for him the last of 
earth, “he never turned his back, but 
marched, breast forward,” proving the 
reality of his faith by his cheerfulness, 
and gallant acceptance of the inevitable. 
Aurrep Ropman Hussey. 


ARTHUR W. SLATEN 


Dr. A. Wakefield Slaten, scholar, edu- 
cator, clergyman and writer, died July 
29, 1944, in Santa Monica, California, 
where he had made his home in recent 
years. His scholarship was broad and 
deep. He held degrees from William 
Jewell College, the Rochester Theolo- 
gical Seminary and the University of 
Chicago; in addition, he had spent sev- 
eral years of study and research at the 
Universities of Glasgow, Marburg and 
Leipzig. 

He began his educational work as the 
head of the Department of Religion and 
Ethics at the Y.M.C.A. College in 
Chicago, later organizing their educa- 
tional work in Greece, then returning 
for a short time as a professor at his 
alma mater, William Jewell College. 
After becoming a Unitarian, Dr. Slaten 
served as chaplain of Mills College and 
Davis Professor of the New Testament 
at the Pacific Unitarian School for the 
Ministry, and his record as a minister 
included pastorates at The Third Uni- 
tarian Church of Chicago and the West 
Side Unitarian Church of New York. 

Since 1929 he has devoted his time and 
talents to literary work, serving as 
literary editor of the Honolulu Star 
Bulletin, which carried his widely read 
column “Aloah Tower.” He was a mem- 
ber of many literary and scientific soci- 
eties and the author of several books 
and many magazine articles. 

All his life he was a student, a teacher 
still remembered by his students, a bril- 
liant preacher, a writer speaking to a 
wide constituency; and to these qualities 
was added a real genius for human 
friendship. Grorce G. Davis 


perhaps marred by bullets or smashed 
by hand grenades? When one reads 
that Germans hid as snipers in the 
towers of the great Chartres Cathedral 
and used that priceless monument as a 
rampart in the fighting, one can imagine 
them hiding behind these clustering 
trees and shooting from behind these 
marble slabs. If so, the Protestant 
Cemetery may have been destroyed, like 
one of those graceful bridges over the 
Arno. 


Some day we shall know. When the 


war is over and quiet has come back 
again, there will drift in some report of 


a little burial place in a great city that 
is as dear to some of us as a certain 
little college was dear to Daniel Web- 
ster. Meanwhile there will live in our 
hearts the hope that Theodore Parker 
sleeps undisturbed, and that his noble 
stone still bears witness to his fame. 
Joun Haynes HotmMes 


Note.—Since this article was written, it 
has been discovered that Florence was more 
extensively damaged than had been at first 
supposed. This can-serve only to deepen 
our concern for the Protestant Cemetery and 
its graves. Pete be Bf 
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William Roger Greeley 


NEW USE FOR BULLETIN 


Beginning with this issue the Bulletin 
will be reprinted with the reverse side 
blank, except for a heading, and will be 
sent in bulk to those chapter secretaries 
who request it for distribution to the 
members. Chapters are encouraged to 
use the other side for mimeographing a 
local news-letter. Only the words 
Laymen’s League Bulletin and the light- 
house will be printed on the reverse 
page. With the chapter’s own sub- 
heading, such as “Jefferson City Edi- 
tion,” the sheet will offer an attractive 
medium for monthly news and 
announcements. 

Nore.—The paper is well suited to 
mimeographing, and the omission of the 
date from the printed heading makes 
the Bulletin adaptable for combination 
with the local news-letter at any time. 


“WHAT UNITES US” IN MIDWEST 

The What Unites Us statement was 
the main subject of discussion at the 
five sessions of the Laymen’s Seminar 
at the Lake Geneva Conference in 
August under the leadership of Presi- 
dent William Roger Greeley. 

The laymen participated in the con- 
‘tinuous development of the statement 
by suggesting specific revisions for the 
second edition. Although agreeing in 
the main with the printed wording, 
members of the group questioned it at 
certain points, especially the assertion 
regarding the predictability of all nat- 
ural phenomena. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
Fellow Laymen: 

Even triumph carries new and heavy 
responsibilities with it. Foundations 
for a postwar world cannot safely be 
built upon (1) quicksands of supersti- 
tion, or upon (2) quagmires of apathy, 
or indeed upon (3) the half-cooled ashes 
of suspicion and hatred. 

If we are comparatively free from the 
first, we gain no advantage unless we 
have conquered the second and are 
earnest to do our share. Even then the 
result will be just a new disaster unless 
the third deformity is replaced with 
mutual trust and good will. 


Let each one of us be 


TRUE TO HIS FAITH 
EAGER TO SHOULDER RESPONSIBILITY 
DETERMINED TO BE SYMPATHETIC 


ait 


ps 
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As chapter members let us enjoy each 
other, undertake a serious program of 
activity in our community, and support 
the work of our church. Out with apathy 
and prejudice! In with devoted service 
and increasing good will! 

So, for the year ahead of us, whether 
our chapter numbers six or sixty-six,, 
let us be leaders together in forward- 
looking service to our church, our 
community, our country, our world. 
“Life is insipid to those who have no 
great works in hand and no lofty aims 
to elevate their feelings.” 

There are too many bewildered, frus- 
trated, cynical men among us. So let 
us aim at something—follow up with. 
tenacity—work shoulder to shoulder— 
love the work—and try to banish hatred 
from our lives forever. 

Wii11am Rocer GREELEY 


IT OCCURS TO US 


This column is designed for scraps of opinion—in verse or prose. Some- 
times the Bulletin Editor will opine, but he hopes for frequent contributions 


of a few lines each from articulate laymen. 


The column is not to be a 


catchall, for we mean to be discriminating, but it is for anything that lacks 


the objectivity of news or the length of an article. 


If man bites dog, the 


report will appear elsewhere; but this column would welcome the comments 


of the dog. 


THE STRONG MEN 


Faithful, efficient. What words would be apter 
To honor the men who now govern our chapter? 


Arthur, our President, 
Never is hesident 


To aim to secure the best speakers in town 
For Helen, his wife, to look up and hunt down; 
And as a reward for her strenuous search, 


He lets her persuade them, and drive them to church. 


All hail the V. P. 
Good manager, he. 


He says he will see about whipping up supper, 
And since his own wife is the best whipper-upper, 


His meals are incredible 
They are so edible. 


Our Treasurer, too, deserves plaudits, 
Not only for passing the audits, 
But more for the system he uses 
To get us to pay up our dueses, 


By sending his lady around to our houses 


To speed up the game and collect from our spouses. 


Since our membership figures have risen, it 
Is perfectly obvious, izzenit, : 
That when your next yearly election arrives 


You should pick men equipt with devotion—and wives. 
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Mysticism in Our Churches 


To the Register: 

I appreciated very much the quota- 
tion from Nehru in the July Register 
calling mysticism into question. It has 
occurred to me that a good many people 
in our churches are lost in mysterious 
and mystical verbiage, and sometimes 
go so far as to believe in spiritism, 
astrology, horoscope building, and 
theosophy generally. Instead of Uni- 
tarians’ wasting their time in endless 
controversies over the minutiae of 
theism and humanism, would it not 
be far better for both sections to stress 
the rational aspects of our faith, and 
make a concerted drive against every 
kind of occultism, superstition and 
medievalism that creeps into’ our 
churches? There can be no collective 
social gospel unless individualistic 
mysticism and occultism is challenged 
for zits social contribution, if any. 

ALFRED STIERNOTTE 
Vancouver, British Columbia 


What Price Tulsa? 


To the Register: 

Your August issue of the Register is 
an exceptionally fine one. I enjoyed the 
articles it contained, particularly Mr. 
Warren’s “I and Myself—and Mr. 
Jones.” 

As an active member of the same 
church as Mr. Jones, I have paid close 
attention to the comments and criti- 
cisms of his article, “No Riders to Put 
upon Them,” which appeared in the 
April issue. Mr. Jones’ article was a 
“blockbuster,” but it seemed to have 
had the least effect upon the very 
church he was apparently aiming at. 
I am sure he was intending to arouse 
our church, as one comment in the May 
Issue suggested. However, the article 
appeared too late, for we have had a 
new minister and new enthusiasm since 
March. I have but one criticism to 
make: Why did he not write directly 
to the point, instead of using as ex- 
amples churches of which he evidently 
knew nothing? 

I like Mr. Warren’s explanation of 
the Unitarian “distinctiveness.” Like so 
many Unitarians I was not able to learn 
about Unitarian tradition in the church 
in which I was raised. Now that I am 
a Unitarian I welcome such articles that 
lead me to a better understanding of 
Unitarianism. 

I have observed that Unitarian Sun- 
day-schoo] teachers try to wedge in or 
dominate lessons with the Bible and 
memory verses, as is done in other 
churches. This is one of the reasons for 
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the dead church, because their Prot- 
estant background prohibits _ their 
liberal interpretation of the Bible. As 
long as we cling to the ways of the 
other churches we lose our distinction 
and our reason for existence as a 
separate church. 
Mary Exvten Kerr 

Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Destination Unknown 


To the Register: 


Apparently our holy crusade to bring 
freedoms and enlightenment to all the 
world will find its first tangible fruition 
in shackling our youth with universal 
military trainmg. This curse of Eu- 
rope, which has made it a perennial 
battlefield and has come near in the 
present struggle to reducing centuries 
of striving toward civilization to a 
shambles of traditions and hopes, we 
are preparing to embrace under a va- 
riety of euphemistic names and for a 
weird assortment of specious reasons. 
But call it what you will and justify 
it as “training for discipline,” “solution 
of unemployment” or “preparation for 
defense,” it is still plain Junker Prus- 
sianism. No nation that has maintained 
a large standing army has failed to 
find an excuse to use it. We can 
unconvincingly comfort ourselves that, 
since this is an American army, it is 
by some national grace different from 
all military establishments of history. 

The proponents of this army of from 
three to five million men also demand 
demilitarization of the aggressor na- 
tions, Germany and Japan. They will, 
according to plan, have no threat for 
generations to come. For what, then, 
is this army to be built? The only 
powers who might oppose us are Great 
Britain, the Soviet Union and China. 
With none of these have we any reason- 
able basis of conflict. None has the 
appearance of aggression against us. Are 
we, then, to be the aggressor? 

If the futile Christian church ever 
had a cause for joint action against 
a thoroughly unchristian policy of gov- 
ernment, this is it. Yet do we hear 
protest from bishop, presbytery or con- 
ference? The church has no stamina 
in crisis. It has retreated into a 
mummery of ritualistic nonsense with 
a vague ethical aura. Its business is 
selling transportation to an unknown 
destination. I hope we Unitarians may 
be sufficiently moved to declare our- 
selves unequivocally against this treas- 
son to American ideals. 

James J, MArsHALL 
Miami, Florida 


| United 
Unitarian 
Appeal 


6 Loar 


APPEAL COLOR FILM 


The United Appeal color film sched- 
uled for release in early November has 
already been booked by The First 
Unitarian Congregational Church of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, The Unitarian Society 
in Fall River, Massachusetts, and the 


‘Norfolk-Suffolk Conference. 


The film offers a visual report of what 
the Appeal organizations are actually 
doing in the field, including Service 
Committee projects, the founding of new 
churches, youth groups in action, and 
other dramatic Unitarian activities. 

A sequence of animated cartoons to 
portray graphically certain aspects of 
Unitarian growth are among the features 
which make the picture highly enter- 
taining as well as instructive. 


NEW COMMITTEE MEMBERS 


Mrs. Waitstill H. Sharp of Wellesley 
Hills, Massachusetts, well known to 
Unitarians for her association with the 
Service Committee, and Miss Fiona 
Kennedy of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, now a 
student at Antioch College, are newly 
appointed members of the Campaign 
Committee. Miss Kennedy represents 
American Unitarian Youth and is chair- 
man of the special United Unitarian 
Appeal Committee of the A.U.Y. 

Other members of the youth com- 
mittee, whose function it is to promote 
United Appeal campaigns among local 
A.U.Y. groups, are Miss Vivian Chap- 
man of Winchester, Massachusetts, and 
Miss Helen Murray of Dover, Massa- 
chusetts. 


RED TURNOVER 


In addition to the United Appeal film, 
copies of the “red” turnover, “Six Stories 
of Service,” will be available this season 
to churches that have not yet used it, 
and to those that wish to use these 
posters for a second time as a supple- 
ment to the new materials. Accompany- 
ing the turnover will be an up-to-date 
lecture script for the guidance of those 
who present the turnover at a public 
meeting. 


Local and Suburban 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains leaders for the liberal minis- 
try. The core curriculum is of the 
new Federated Theological Faculty 
of the University of Chicago to 
which the School adds its own 
specialization. 


President Wallace W. Robbins, 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 37 


ANTIOCH COLLEGE 
Founded 1853 
With Horace Mann as President 
For church or group program, 
write for “Campus Frontiers,” 
prize-winning motion picture of 
the Antioch plan (16-mm., 
sound, color, 28 minutes) . 
For information about Antioch, write 
for catalogue to 
Assistant to the President 
AntTIocH COLLEGE, 
YELLOW Sprines, O. 


Money For Your Treasury 


OVER 2,000,000 
SUNFLOWER DISHCLOTHS 


were sold in 1941 by Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s 
Groups, Sunday Schools, etc. Finest quality 
cloths. 


An easy, pleasant way to raise funds for your 
treasury or for the purchase of U. S. WAR 
BONDS. 


Sample Free to Official 


SANGAMON MILLS 
Established 1915 Cohoes, N. Y. 


AND THUS WAS ADAM 
By RALPH E. BAILEY 
A Verse Story of the Depth 
Psychology and the Deep South 


“It has coherence, insight, power .. . moving 
and convincing . . . a real work of art.’’— 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
Postpaid 
HAMPEL’S BOOK SHOP 
708 W. Wisconsin Ave. Milwaukee 


$1.50 


The minister of a little country church 
in England was about to start his Sun- 
day sermon when four American soldiers 
entered. 

They were late, and all too conscious 


of it. Two of them quickly found seats 
and sat down quietly; the other two, 
a sergeant and a_ private, walked 
calmly up the center aisle. 

At that moment the preacher an- 
nounced his text: “Paul I know, 
Cephos I know, but who are these?” 

The sergeant paused in his stride, 
then sang out: “Glad to have the pleas- 
ure, your reverence. This is Jimmy 
Waters from Charleston, and I’m Willie 
Palmer from Brooklyn.” 

—Reader’s Scope 


The Pen Is Mightier 

The commander of a French Foreig1 
Legion outpost in North Africa got 
word of the American invasion. “Les 
Americains,’ he told his men, “are 
warriors manifiques. We must prepare 
to surrender.” 

The very next day a small company 
of uniformed Americans advanced on 
the post. Not a shot was fired. The 
French commander marched up to the 
leader, bearing his sword on_ out- 
stretched hands. “And to whom,” he 
asked, “do I have the honor of  sur- 
rendering?” 

The American accepted the proffered 
sword. “You have the honor, sir,” he 
replied, “of surrendering to the Associ- 
ated Press.” —This Week 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 
Founded in 1819 by Unitarian children 


Provides care for children with medical prot 
‘ems from 2 to 21 years of age. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, Presiden 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Pice-President 

Rev. DANA McLEAN GREELEY, Clerk 
PAUL C. CARBOT, Treasurer 


Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL. Gen. Secretary 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston. Mass. 


Church Announcements 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
CHURCH. 16th and Harvard Streets. Sunday 
service 11 a. m. Church School 9:45 a. m. 
Open daily, 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. Rey. A. Pawell 
Davies, Minister. Laurence C. Staples, Executive 
Secretary. Visit this active center of Unitarianism 
in the nation’s capital. 


ALL SOULS’ 


BOSTON, MASS. — ARLINGTON STREET 


TWO SIDES 
TO THE ISSUE 


The Laymen’s League Bul- 
letin will be reprinted here- 
after with an opportunity for 
local chapters to use the re- 


verse side for mimeographing 
local news. 


This is just another service 
of the 


Unitarian Laymen’s League 
25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY 


101 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


A society for friendly service founded by Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale. Central organization of 
Lend a Hand Clubs. Gives emergency aid in 
co-operation with other agencies. Provides vaca- 
tions and convalescent care, especially for men. 
Through Lend a Hand Book Mission assists 
school and community libraries. 

Supported by contributions and 
from Hale Endowment Fund. 

REV. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, President 
HENRY R. SCOTT, Vice-President 
HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Vice-President 
KENNARD WOODWORTH, Treasurer 

MRS. MARY C. HAZARD, “xecutive Secretary 


income 


PULPIT AND CHOIR 


m= 
McCARTH 
ESTABLISHED 1912 
7 W. 36th ST., NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 


& SIMON: 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings— Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers— Communion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


1837 Marking 107 years of service 1944 


to the church and clergy 


cox SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N.Y. 


BGntel Belleuue 
Beacon Street, - Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water, $2.50 up 


CHURCH, Arlington and Boylston Sts. Rev. 

Dana McLean Greeley, minister. Rev. Samuel A. with bath 3.30 u 

Eliot, D. D., minister emeritus. Rev. Robert L. Rooms I ’ $ P 

Zoerheide, minister to students. Sunday Service, x 

11 a. m. Church School, 9:30 a. m., ee The Conveniently Located 

Oct. 8. Gannett Club (Young People’s Group 

beginning Oct. 15. A cordial welcome to all. B I B L E Ss T O R E 
KING’S CHAPEL. (Founded 1686). Rev. Pal- All texts, versions, bindings at 

frey Perkins, D. D., Minister. Sunday Service, liberal discounts or at cost 

11 a.m. Beginning Oct. 17, Weekday Services, a F 

12 m. Tues. through Fri. Mon., Organ Recital. | Massachusetts Bible Society 

Chapel open daily, 9 a. m. to 4 p. m. All are 41 Bromfield St., Boston “| 

welcome. ————E————— — 
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UNITARIAN MINISTERS’ 


FOR THOMAS AND sabes El 


throughout America 


Consider carefully your choice at the November polls! 
The significant choice is not between Roosevelt and 
Dewey, between the party that repudiated Wallace and 
the party that repudiated Willkie, or between the 
equally evasive and morally equivocal platforms of the 
two major parties. 
The really significant choice is: 
.... voting for the clear-cut, morally responsible, and 
fearless Socialist Party platform on which NORMAN 
THOMAS and DARLINGTON HOOPES stand repre- 
sentative of thousands of Americans who staunchly be- 
lieve that today peace, freedom, and justice can be 
achieved only through ‘democratic-socialism, 

or 


: . voting for one of the old parties with their prac- 
tically identical platforms, their elevation of political 
tactics above the meeting of vital present and post-war 
issues, and their dangerous advocacy of so-called “free 
enterprise” which has been amply discredited by the facts 
of modern history. 

Take time to inform yourself on the full significance of 
the choice you will be making in the national election. 


Read the Socialist Party platform; compare it with 
those of the two old parties! Vote as religious liberals! 
For copies of the Socialist Party platform write the 
Committee, 28 LaGrange Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
Political Advertisement paid for by Unitarian Ministers’ 
Independent Committee 


THE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATES 
of the 


National Citizens 
Political Action Committee 


A fellowship of religious men and women who 
believe that their religion must express itself 
positively in progressive political action. The 
Religious Associates are co-operating with or- 
ganized labor in working toward constructive 
objectives, and with the National Citizens Polit- 
ical Action Committee in helping to get out the 
largest possible vote and informing the electorate 
on the crucial issues of this campaign. 


If you are interested in joining the Religious 
Associates write to Dr. Dwight J. Bradley. 


National Citizens Political Action Committee 
205 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, New York 


(POLITICAL ADVERTISEMENT PAID FOR BY NATIONAL 
CITIZENS POLITICAL ACTION COMMITTEE.) 
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INDEPENDENT COMMITTEE 


Constituted of representative Unitarian ministers tf 
s 


A Brief Message to Religious Liberals: ib 4 


We are very glad to announce that, effective October 1, 
the cloth-bound edition of DR. PHILIP C. NASH’S book, 
An Adventure in World Order, will be priced at 50c a 
copy. This formerly sold for $1.50, but because of the 
timeliness of these proposals of a covenant for the union 
of the nations, we are anxious to make them available 
to a larger reading public. 


A paper-covered edition of this book can be obtained in 
quantities of ten or more for classroom and study groups 
at 20c a copy. Place your order for this edition with 
THE UNITARIAN WAR SERVICE COUNCIL, 25 Beacon 
Street. 

* x * * > 


The manuscript for the teachers’ guide to Martin and 
Judy, Volume III, is practically ready to turn over to the 
printer. Similar in general style and content to the 
guide to the first two volumes, it will be called Sug- 
gestions for Activities of Kindergarten Groups. Prepared 
by ELIZABETH M. MANWELL and MARGARET L. 
PRICE, the tentative publication date is early October, 
and the price 40c. 


* * * * * 


Publication of the Unitarian Lenten Manual has become 
one of the major Beacon Press events each year. We 
are very pleased at this time to announce that the manu- 
script has been turned over to us for the 1945 Lenten 
Manual, and our editorial department is enthusiastic 
about it. Written by REV. CHARLES G. GIRELIUS, 
minister of the Reformed Christian Church of Trenton, 
New Jersey, it is appropriately called The Expendable 
Life. Sample copies should be ready for distribution 
about the first of November, and we are making every 
effort to keep the price down to the traditional 5c a 
copy. 
* * * * * 


Preliminary work is under way on a most unusual enter- 
prise. It is no secret that our ministers and chaplains 
are giving their people today sermons of timeless 
material which should make a compelling publication. 


Every effort is being made to gather together a dozen or 


more such sermons to be put into shape for a book which 
may be called Out of the Conflict. If this project is 
successful, we hope that the publication date will be 
early enough for the Christmas season. 


* * a * * 


The Beacon Press announcement in the next (November) 
issue of the Register will contain more definite and 


detailed information about these publications, as well as . 
notice of further plans for the season. In the mean- 


time, if you do not have a copy of our free Beacon Press 


Catalogue of Books, Church and Church School — 


Materials, please address: 


THE BEACON PRESS 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


